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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  WOLF  AT  THE  DOOR. 

“i’ve  been  robbed!”  gasped  Mrs.  Hazard,  a  pleasant- 
featured  little  woman  of  perhaps  forty,  sinking  into  a 
chair,  her  face  the  picture  of  dismay. 

“Mother,”  exclaimed  her  daughter  Annie,  a  slender,  deli¬ 
cate  girl  of  fifteen,  who  sat  in  a  cane  rocker,  feather- 
stitching  an  infant’s  jacket  with  blue  silk,  a  small  pile 
of  the  unfinished  garments  lying  in  a  box  on  a  table  before 
her,  “what  do  you  mean?” 

“The  rent  money  is  gone.  I  had  it  in  this  corner  of  the 
bureau,  waiting  for  the  agent,  whom  I  expect  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  There  were  two  fives  and  five  ones.  They  are  not 
here  now.  Where  could  they  have  gone?” 

“The  money  may  have  slipped  under  some  article  in  the 
drawer,  mother,"  suggested  the  girl,  anxiously. 

“No;  I  have  searched  and  turned  over  everything.  The 
money  is  gone.  How  are  we  to  face  this  fresh  misfor¬ 
tune?" 

Mother  and  daughter  looked  at  one  another  in  silent  dis- 
eOt;  rage  men  t 

And  well  they  might  feel  dlscouragefl  since,  with  the 
exemption  of  perhajsi  fifty  rents  In  silver,  the  missing 
moT/ey  had  repre-v.-nted  their  entire  capital. 


And  Jack,  the  other  member  of  the  family,  a  particu¬ 
larly  bright  and  ambitious  boy  of  sixteen  years,  had  just 
lost  his  position,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  firm  with 
whom  he  had  been  employed  ever  since  the  death  of  the 
husband  and  father,  two  years  before,  which  had  thrown 
therri  upon  their  own  resources. 

During  the  lifetime  of  Mr.  Hazard  the  family  had  lived 
in  a  rented  house  on  a  side  street  in  a  very  respectable 
neighborhood  uptown  and  had  been  considered  well  off. 

Jack  and  Annie  had  graduated  from  the  public  school 
and  were  expecting  to  enter  the  high  school  with  the  next 
term,  when  their  father  died  suddenly,  and  it  was  found 
that  Mr.  Hazard,  who  had  been  a  liberal  provider,  had 
lived  up  to  his  means  and,  what  was  more  unfortunate, 
had  neglected  to  insure  his  life. 

Of  course,  Mrs.  Hazard  had  to  move  to  a  cheaper  home 
and  neighborhood,  for  the  few  dollars  she  found  herself 
possessed  of  after  the  funeral  and  other  necessary  expenses 
had  been  paid  would  not  keep  them  for  any  great  length 
of  time. 

Jack  soon  found  a  position  with  a  wholesale  house 
downtown,  at  five  dollars  a  week. 

Annie,  who  was  naturally  quite  expert  at  fine  needle¬ 
work  and  embroidery,  preferred  to  take  in  work  to  do  at 
home  to  seeking  a  place  in  a  factory  or  in  a  store  as  a 
salesgirl,  because  she  was  not  very  strong. 

Hut  home  work  was  not  very  remunerative,  so  that  the 
family  really  was  dependent  upon  Jack,  who  fortunately 
was  strong  and  healthy. 

Thus  they  managed  to  live — exist  might  pnrha))s  ho  the 
better  word — In  a  very  huinblo  but  contented  way  untM  the 
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boy  was  unexpectedly  thrown  out  of  work  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore. 

Fortunately  Mrs.  Hazard  had  got  her  rent  together,  for 
the  first  of  the  month  was  at  hand  and  the  landlord’s 
agent  was  a  strict  man  of  business  and  showed  no  favors 
to  any  of  the  tenants. 

And  now  at  the  very  last  minute,  as  if  to  prove  that 
misfortune  never  comes  singly,  the  money  she  had  saved 
by  many  small  sacrifices  was  suddenly  found  to  be  miss¬ 
ing. 

It  certainly  was  hard*  luck. 

“Somebody  must  have  taken  it,  mother,”  said  Annie, 
after  a  sh(^t  silence. 

“The  bills  were  there  this  morning  after  John  went 
out,  for  I  noticed  them,”  said  the  little  mother,  sadly. 

“And  I’ve  been  in  here  all  the  time  except  a  few  min¬ 
utes  when  I  ran  out  to  the  grocer’s.  Was  anyone  here 
while  I  was  out?” 

“Only  Maggie  McFadden.” 

Miss  McFadden  lived  in  the  flat  across  the  hall. 

“You  don’t  think  she  could  have  taken  the  money,  do 
you,  mother?” 

“I  don’t  want  to  think  that  she  did,”  replied  Mrs.  Haz¬ 
ard,  mournfully. 

“Maggie  lost  her  position  two  weeks  ago  because  there 
w’as  some  trouble  about  her  accounts,”  said  Annie,  slowly, 
as  though  an  unpleasant  suspicion  was  forcing  itself  in  her 
mind. 

The  McFadden  girl,  who  was  somewhat  airy  and  pert 
in  her  manners,  was  conspicuous  in  the  neighborhood  for 
the  number  and  variety  of  her  gowns  and  hats,  and  the 
gossips  wondered  where  she  got  the  money  to  pay  for  them 
all. 

When  approached  on  the  subject  she  invariably  said  that 
Denny,  her  brother,  made  “slathers  of  dough  on  the  races,” 
thereby  intimating  that  that  was  the  source  which  pro¬ 
duced  much  of  her  finery;  but  many  of  her  acquaintances 
knew  Denny  better  than  she  had  any  idea  of,  and  these 
persons  rather  doubted  Miss  McFadden’s  statement. 

At  any  rate,  when  she  lost  her  position  as  cashier  of  a 
large  packing  house,  the  neighbors  winked  their  eyes  one 
at  another  and  whispered,  “I  told  you  so.” 

Mrs.  Hazard  was  at  no  loss  to  understand  what  her 
daughter  meant,  and  the  sigh  she  uttered  spoke  her  own 
thoughts  as  plainly  as  words. 

“We  never  could  accuse  her,”  continued  Annie,  deject¬ 
edly. 

Mrs.  Hazard  shook  her  head. 

“Poor  Jack!  What  will  he  say  when  we  tell  him?”  said 
Annie.  “It  will  be  such  a  shock  to  him.  He  is  so  hopeful. 
He  told  me  only  this  morning  that  as  long  as  we  had  next 
month’s  rent  in  hand  the  future  didn’t  worry  him.  He’d 
see  we  got  along  somehow.  Isn’t  he  just  the  best  and  dear¬ 
est  brother  in  the  world?” 

“I  dread  the  agent’s  visit,  for  he  will  surely  be  here  to¬ 
day.  He  is  always  so  prompt.  What  shall  I  say  to  him?” 

“I  don’t  know,  mother." 

The  crisis  was  too  much  for  them,  and  mother  and 
daughter  wept  silently  together. 

At  that  moment  there  came  a  sharp  rap  on  the  door. 

Mrs.  Hazard  started,  hastily  wiped  her  eyes,  and  with 
a  nervous  glance  at  her  daughter,  answered  the  sum¬ 
mons. 

Mr.  Grab,  the  agent  for  the  premises,  walked  brusquely 
Into  the  room. 


“Good  afternoon,  madam.  I  presume  you  have  been  ex¬ 
pecting  me?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  replied  Mrs.  Hazard,  faintly. 

“I  never  like  to  disappoint  my  tenants,"  said  the  agent, 
grimly,  “Here  is  your  receipt.  I  suppose  you  have  the 
money  ready.” 

“I  am  afraid,  sir,  I  will  have  to  ask  you  to  wait  a  few 
days,”  said  Mrs.  Hazard,  anxiously. 

“Haven’t  you  the  money,  madam?”  spoke  the  agent, 
rather  roughly. 

“I  did  have  it  in  my  bureau  drawer,  but - ” 

“But  what?”  demanded  Mr.  Grab,  sharply. 

“It  is  gone,”  said  the  little  woman,  with  tears  stealing 
down  her  cheeks. 

“Gone!”  ejaculated  the  agent,  lifting  his  shaggy  brows. 
“Where?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

Mr.  Grab  rubbed  his  chin,  on  which  had  spouted  a  three 
days’  growth  of  bristly  reddish  hair,  and  a  threatening 
look  came  into  his  eyes. 

“Madam,  this  is  a  very  lame  excuse,”  he  said,  angrily. 

“It  is  the  truth,  sir.” 

“You  can’t  pay,  then?” 

“No,  sir;  but  if  you  will  wait - ” 

“Wait,  madam!  I  expect  my  tenants  to  pay  up  prompt¬ 
ly.  My  experience  is  that  if  one  can’t  pay  on  the  first  one 
can’t  pay  on  the  second  or  third,  and  that  if  you  trust  a 
tenant  once  he  always  tries  to  take  advantage  of  your 
good  nature,” 

“But,  sir,  I  have  never  failed  to  have  the  money  ready 
before,  and  we  have  lived  here  more  than  a  year.” 

“Quite  right,  madam;  and  in  consideration  of  that  fact 
I  will  on  this  occasion  allow  three  days’  grace.  I  will  call 
at  twelve  o’clock  on  Friday,  and  if  you  are  not  ready 
to  pay  then,  I  will  have  to  serve  you  with  dispossess  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Good  day,  madam.” 

Mr.  Grab  thereupon  took  his  departure,  leaving  his  dis¬ 
tressed  tenants  in  a  sad  state  of  perplexity  as  to  where 
the  needed  fifteen  dollars  would  come  from  in  so  short 
a  space  of  time. 


CHAPTER  II. 

IN  WHICH  JACK  HAZARD  MAKES  A  HERO  OF  HIMSEU*. 

WTien  Jack  Hazard  left  his  home  that  morning,  after 
kissing  his  mother  and  sister,  as  was  his  invariable  cus¬ 
tom,  he  was  in  good  spirits. 

“I’ll  get  something  to  do  to-day  sure,”  he  said  to  him¬ 
self.  “Mother  has  the  rent,  thank  goodness,  and  I  haven’t 
that  on  my  mind.” 

He  found  his  particular  friend,  Ed  Potter,  waiting  for 
him  at  the  corner. 

Ed  worked  in  a  Vandewater  street  printing  house,  and 
he  and  Jack  always  walked  downtown  from  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Grand  street  together  of  a  morning. 

“Haven’t  caught  on  yet,  have  you.  Jack?"  inquired  Pot¬ 
ter. 

“No;  but  I’ve  a  dozen  places  here  I’ve  cut  out  of  the 
World  that  I’m  going  to  look  up.” 

“Hope  you  will  connect  with  one.  If  you  knetii  anT* 
thing  about  typestlcking  I  could  put  yoti  on  to  a  jotv 
There's  a  shop  on  Nassau  street  wants  a  boy  to  pull  proofs, 
hold  copy,  and  fill  In  at  the  case  on  plain  reprint.  If  you 
I  were  only  up  in  the  business  you  could  got  seven  or  eight 
!  dollars  a  week.” 
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“1  should  like  to  earn  as  much  as  that,”  said  Jack, 
eagerly,  “but  I  guess  I’ll  have  to  be  satisfied  with  less  to 
start  with." 

“Why,  one  of  these  jobs  is  in  Brooklyn,”  said  Ed.  ‘‘You 
aren’t  going  over  there  after  work,  are  you?” 

“Sure,  if  I  fail  to  get  it  on  this  sid^  of  the  bridge,”  re¬ 
plied  Jack,  with  a  determined  air. 

“But  it’ll  cost  you  carfare  every  day.” 

“No,  it  won’t;  I  mean  to  walk  over  the  bridge.” 

“You’ll  have  to  leave  the  house  earlier.” 

“I  guess  I  will,  and  get  home  later;  but  when  a  fellow 
is  looking  for  work,  things  don’t  always  come  his  way. 
However,  I  mean  to  try  for  all  my  New  York  ads  first.” 

“Oh,  that  Brooklyn  place  will  be  gone  long  before  you 
cover  all  these  other  jobs.  It  won’t  be  worth  while  bother¬ 
ing  about  it.” 

“I’m  not  letting  anything  get  by  me.” 

Which  showed  that  Jack  Hazard  was  a  persevering  boy; 
and  perseverance  is  one  of  the  greatest  factors  of  suc¬ 
cess  through  life. 

The  two  boys  parted  at  the  entrance  to  the  freight  ele¬ 
vator  of  the  Vandewater  street  printing  house,  and  Jack 
turned  into  Frankfort  street,  crossed  over  to  William,  and 
began  his  dally  hustle  for  work. 

At  many  places  he  found  a  crowd  already  collected  be¬ 
fore  he  arrived,  and  after  waiting  a  short  time  failed  to 
secure  an  interview,  as  some  boy  ahead  of  him  got  the 
job. 

One  place  the  madi  wanted  him  to  work  every  Saturday 
till  ten  at  night,  and  offered  him  the  munificent  sum  of 
$3.50  per  week,  with  a  prospective  raise  of  fifty  cents  at 
.  the  end  of  six  months. 

Jack  refused  this,  as  he  believed  he  could  do  much  bet¬ 
ter,  and  besides  he  really  could  not  afford  to  work  for  so 
small  a  sum. 

At  another  place  he  found  he  would  have  to  work  on 
Sunday  every  other  week,  and,  this  being  against  his  prin¬ 
ciples,  he  moved  on, 

“I’m  afraid  I’ll  have  to  strike  that  Brooklyn  place,  after 
all,”  he  said,  as  he  stepped  out  of  a  Water  street  ship 
chandlery  that  had  advertised  for  a  bright  boy  and  had 
taken  a  youth  on  trial  an  hour  before. 

A  fieet  of  canal-boats  was  banked  up  against  the 
wharves  opposite,  and  Jack  felt  a  strong  temptation  to 
hang  around  a  little  while  and  watch  them  take  aboard, 
and  discharge  their  cargoes. 

But,  realizing  that  this  wasn’t  business,  he  turned  away 
and  hurried  up  the  street. 

“I  might  as  well  cross  by  Fulton  Ferry,”  he  mused;  “it’ll 
save  time,  and  time  is  money  with  me  just  now.” 

Although  the  three  cents  made  a  hole  in  the  dime  he 
had  brought  with  him  to  pay  for  his  lunch.  Jack  received 
hU  change  with  his  customary  cheerfulness  and  v/alked 
on  board  the  boat. 

It  was  half-past  nine,  and  the  boy  noticed  that  quite  a 
number  of  passengers  were  on  board  as  the  boat  pulled 
out  from  the  dock  and  headed  across  the  river. 

He  leaned  on  the  rail  alongside  a  fine-looking  old  gentle¬ 
man  who  held  a  little  girl  of  five  years  by  the  hand  while 
be  pointed  out  various  landmarks  along  the  receding  shore 
to  a  stylishly-dressed  lady  who  looked  enough  like  him 
to  be  bis  daughter. 

“Gran'pa!  gran'pa’”  cried  the  child,  tugging  at  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  band. 

"Yes.  rny  dear,”  he  answered,  smiling  down  on  her. 

“Lift  m«  up,  p’ease;  I  want  to  see,  too.” 


The  old  gentleman  raised  the  little  girl  and  seated  her 
on  the  rail  while  he  held  her  about  the  waist. 

She  looked  up  and  down  the  sun-kissed  river  in  great 
delight. 

“Isn’t  it  b’utiful,  mamma?” 

“Yes,  dear.” 

Then  she  noticed  Jack’s  admiring  gaze. 

He  thought  she  was  the  most  charming  little  creature  he 
had  ever  seen. 

She  smiled  in  a  friendly  way,  and  then  with  some  little 
hesitation  held  out  one  of  her  hands  to  him. 

He  took  it  and  shook  it  gently. 

“Oo  is  a  nice  boy,  ain’t  oo?” 

The  old  gentleman  looked  at  Jack,  and  the  lady  smiled, 
while  the  boy  himself  flushed  a  little  at  the  child’s  artless 
remark  and  the  attehtion  it  had  drawn  to  him. 

“Oo!  Isn’t  dat  high!”  cried  the  girl,  pointing  at  the 
central  span  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

“Yes,”  answered  Jack. 

Just  then  the  engine  bell  rang,  and  the  boat  stopped  in 
mid-stream,  while  her  whistle  gave  out  several  shrill 
toots. 

Another  gong  sounded,  and  the  boat  began  to  back  and 
her  head  to  swerve  slowly  down  the  river. 

Jack  looked  ahead  as  well  as  he  could  and  saw  part  of 
a  large  freight  float  close  aboard. 

Then  came  a  sudden  and  violent  shock  that  threw  the 
passengers  almost  off  their  feet. 

The  boy  grabbed  the  rail,  but  the  old  gentleman  went 
down  on  the  deck,  his  arm  slipping  from  the  child,  who 
went  overboard  with  the  shock. 

The  lady,  who  had  been  thrown  back  several  feet,  gave 
a  heartrending  scream  and  flew  at  the  rail. 

“Fanny,  my  darling!  Oh,  heaven,  she  is  overboard! 
Save  her!  ” 

The  little  girl  had  struggled  for  a  moment  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  river  and  then  sank  out  of  sight. 

One  or  two  men  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  ran  to  get 
life  preservers,  and  everybody  else,  except  Jack  Hazard, 
seemed  to  be  staggered  by  the  calamity,  and  gazed  out  on 
the  water  with  bulged  eyes.' 

But  the  boy  never  lost  his  head. 

Jack  whipped'  off  his  jacket,  mounted  the  rail,  and  leaped 
into  the  water. 

He  struck  out  lustily  for  the  spot  where  the  child  had 
gone  down,  and  presently  saw  one  little  arm  and  a  portion 
of  her  golden  hair  appear  on  the  surface  not  far  away. 

“There  she  is,”  he  murmured,  and  redoubled  his  efforts 
to  reach  her  before  she  should  go  down  again. 

But  she  went  under  again  before  he  could  seize  her,  and 
the  plucky  boy  dived. 

Though  encumbered  by  his  clothes.  Jack  was  so  much  at 
home  in  the  water  that  he  had  little  difficulty  in  following 
the  descent  of  the  bright-hued  dress  the  child  wore,  and 
he  had  one  arm  about  the  unconscious  little  one  in  a  brief 
space  of  time. 

Kicking  out  with  all  his  might,  he  rose  to  the  surface 
like  a  duck. 

A  life-preserver  floated  near. 

Resting  the  little  girl’s  head  on  it,  he  pushed  it  before 
him  toward  the  ferryboat,  the  rail  and  end  of  which  were 
now  black  with  excited  people. 

Several  deck  hands  were  standing  outside  the  folding 
guards  with  ropes  in  their  hands,  and  the  moment  Jack 
was  seen  to  be  within  reach  one  of  them  flung  his  line  so 
that  It  struck  the  water  close  to  him. 
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He  seized  the  end  with  his  disengaged  hand,  and  the 
men  began  to  pull  him  in  at  once. 

l^ess  than  ten  minutes  from  the  time  the  girl  was  pitch¬ 
ed  into  the  river  Jack  had  her  back  on  board  and  re¬ 
gained  the  deck  himself. 

Dripping  like  a  large  Newfoundland,  he  was  instantly 
surrounded  by  an  admiring  group  of  passengers  loud  in 
their  commendations  on  his  courage  and  presence  of  mind. 

At  the  same  time  another  throng  gathered  about  the 
unconscious  child,  its  well-nigh  frantic  mother,  and  the 
white-haired  old  gentleman. 

“Come  down  into  the  boiler-room,  young  fellow,”  spoke 
up  a  strapping  deckhand,  “and  we’ll  dry  your  clothes  for 
you.” 

And  Jack,  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  attentions  of  the  crowd, 
followed  his  guide  to  the  warm  regions  beneath  the  en¬ 
gine-room. 

“Hello!”  exclaimed  a  grimy-faced  stoker.  “Been  over¬ 
board,  eh?” 

“That’s  what  he  has,”  said  the  deckhand.  “Done  what 
will  put  his  name  in  the  papers,  Jim.  Jumped  overboard 
after  a  little  gal  that  fell  in  from  the  rail  where  she  was 
sitting  when  that  barge  run  us  afoul.” 

“Is  that  so?”  cried  Jim.  “Tip  us  your  flipper,  lad; 
you’ve  got  the  real  thing  in  you,  all  right.” 

“Strip,  young  man.  It  won’t  take  but  a  moment  or  two 
to  dry  the  moisture  out  of  your  clothes  down  here.  I 
reckon  you’ll  And  it  hotter  than  blazes  afore  you  leave.” 

“It  isn’t  every  fellow  would  do  what  you  did,”  said  the 
sweating  coal-heaver,  admiringly. 

“You  ought  to  make  a  stake  out  of  this,”  said  the  man, 
hanging  the  dripping  garments  about  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage. 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“The  little  gal’s  people  ought  to  be  grateful  enough  to 
hand  you  out  something  handsome.” 

“If  it  is  money  you  mean,”  replied  the  boy,  stoutly,  “I 
shouldn’t  accept  a  cent.” 

“You  wouldn’t?”  gasped  the  man,  in  surprise. 

“Not  a  nickel.” 

“Why  not?  You’re  entitled  to  something.  You  ought 
to  have  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  at  any  rate — the  best  that 
can  be  bought.” 

Jack  was  silent. 

“Maybe  you’re  well  off  and  don’t  want  nothing,”  said 
the  stoker,  after  giving  the  furnace  a  rake  with  a  long  iron 
implement. 

“No,  I’m  not  well  off;  but  I  don’t  take  money  for  such 
a  service  as  that.” 

“Well,  you’re  a  curious  kind  of  chap,”  replied  the  man, 
scratching  his  head  and  looking  the  naked  but  well-formed 
lad  over  from  his  head  down.  “I’d  take  money  mighty 
quick  if  ’twas  me  as  done  the  trick.  I  s’pose  you’re  too 
proud,  eh?” 

“You  don’t  seem  to  understand,”  said  Jack,  who  wished 
the  fellow  would  talk  about  something  else. 

“SAy,”  came  a  voice  down  the  stoke-hole,  “send  up  that 
young  fellow  as  soon  as  his  things  are  dried.  The  gal’s 
folks  have  been  asking  for  him  and  want  to  see  him  bad." 


CHAPTER  III. 

IN  WHICH  .lACK  Otrr.S  A  .lOU  IN  WAJX  STRKET. 

“What  Is  your  name,  my  boy?”  asked  the  white-haired 
old  gentleman  who  had  accompanied  the  lady  and  the  little 
girl  on  the  ferrybtiat  when,  a  little  later,  just  before  the 


boat  was  ready  to  start  on  her  return  trip  across  t^e  river, 
Jack  presented  himself  in  his  wrinkled  and  not  thoroughly 
dried  clothes  before  him  in  the  waiting-room  of  the  ferry- 
house. 

The  little  girl  and  her  mother  had  been  taken  to  a  near¬ 
by  hotel,  in  order  that  the  child’s  garments  could  be  re¬ 
moved. 

“Jack  Hazard.” 

“And  my  name  is  Seymour  Atherton.  Well,  Jack,  you 
have  placed  my  daughter  and  myself  under  the  greatest 
of  obligations  to  you.  You  are  a  brave  lad.  Your  courage 
and  presence  of  mind  saved  the  life  of  our  dearest  treas¬ 
ure,  and  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  thank 
you  sufficiently.”  ' 

“I  hope  you’ll  not  let  that  trouble  you,  sir.  I’m  glad 
to  have  been  of  service  to  you.” 

“Young  man,  it  would  trouble  us  a  great  deal  more  than 
you  have  any  idea  of  if  we  did  not  make  some  little  re¬ 
turn  that  will  show  our  appreciation  of  your  gallant  deed.” 

“But  I  don’t  want  to  be  paid  for  doing  my  duty,  sir,” 
objected  Jack,  with  a  flush. 

“I  am  not  speaking  about  payment,  my  lad,  in  the  sense 
you  perhaps  imagine.  Such  a  service  as  you  have  rendered 
us  is  quite  beyond  monetary  reward,”  said  the  old  gentle¬ 
man,  fedlingly.  “But  it  is  not  impossible  that  we  can  do 
something  in  another  way.  I  like  your  face.  It  is  a 
bright  one,  stamped  with  energy  and  determination.  You 
will  make  your  way  in  the  world,  I, have  not  the  least 
doubt.  It  will  do  you  no  harm  to  ‘have  a  friend  ht  court,’ 
as  the  saying  is.  You  must  let  us  know  you  better.” 

“I’ve  no  objection  to  that,”  said  the  boy,  with  a  frank 
smile. 

“That’s  right,”  said  Mr.  Atherton,  cheerfully.  “Now,  in 
the  flrst  place,  you  have  almost  ruined  your  clothes.  It  is 
only  fair  that  you  allow  me  to  buy  you  ^  new  suit  at 
once.” 

To  this  offer  Jack  made  no  objection. 

So  he  permitted  the  old'gentleman  to  take  him  to  a  large 
furnishing  goods  store,  where  he  w’as  fitted  out  with  new 
underclothes,  shirt,  tie,  etc.,  and  from  thence  to  a  clothing 
establishment,  where  one  of  the  best  suits  was  placed  at 
his  disposal,  his  own  clothes  being  wrapped  up  and  or- 
(iered  to  be  sent  to  his  home. 

“Now  you  must  come  with  me  to  the  hotel  and  let  me 
introduce  you  to  my  daughter  and  the  little  girl  who  owes  j 
you  such  a  debt  of  gratitude,  wffiich  when  she  grows  older  j 
she  will  realize.”  j 

Jack  put  up  some  little  objection,  but  was  overruled. 

“I  presume  you  are  out' on  some  business  for  the  house  1 
with  which  you  are  employed,  but  if  you  will  give  me  the 
name  and  address  I  will  make  it  all  right  for  you."  i 

Then  Jack  blushingly  admitted  that  he  was  out  of  work 
and  had  come  to  Brooklyn  in  search  of  a  position  which  he 
had  seen  advertised. 

“Indeed,”  remarked  the  old  gentleman,  “It  will  give  me 
great  pleasure  to  put  you  in  the  way  of  what  you  are  in 
search,  and  at  the  same  time  give  me  an  opportunity  of  | 
knowing  you  better.  How  would  you  like  to  work  In  Wall  j 
Street?"  ;  } 

“I  should  like  it  very  much  Indeed.”  said  Jack,  eagerly,  | 

“My  son  will  need  a  messenger  boy  In  a  day  or  so, 
the  lad  he  has  is  about  to  leave.  You  shall  have  the  plao^ 

I  will  telephone  to  him  from  the  hotel  and  secure  the 
tlon  for  you  at  once." 

"I  thank  you  very  much,  sir.”  said  the  l^y.  fniteraU.y^ 
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*My  mother  and  sister  depend  largely  on  me,  and  1  am 
sorry  to  say  that  I  really  need  a  job  very  badly.” 

“1  am  glad  to  know  that  I  can  be  of  use  to  you  in  so 
important  a  particular,”  said  the  old  gentleman,  in  a  tone 
of  satisfaction.  “Here  we  are;  let  us  go  in.” 

The  first  thing  Mr.  Atherton  did  was  to  get  in  com¬ 
munication  with  his  son,  a  Wall  Street  banker  and  broker, 
and  he  had  no  difficulty  in  making  good  his  promise  to 
Jack. 

Then  they  went  upstairs  in  the  hotel  to  the  room  that 
had  been  temporarily  engaged  by  Mrs.  Bruce  (which  was 
the  name  of  Mr.  Atherton’s  daughter). 

“Laura,  dear,  this  is  Jack  Hazard,  the  boy  who  saved 
our  little  Fanny’s  life.  You  may  remember  he  was  stand¬ 
ing  near  us  at  the  time  Fanny  fell  into  the  river.” 

We  will  not  repeat  what  Mrs.  Bruce  said  to  Jack. 

She  felt  as  all  fond  mothers  feel  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  expressed  herself  accordingly. 

She  was  deeply  grateful  for  what  the  boy  had  done,  and 
she  brought  him  over  to  the  bed  where  little  Fanny  lay 
covered  up,  waiting  for  her  garments  to  dry,  and  made  the 
child  kiss  him  and  say,  “T’ank  oo.  Jack.” 

While  it  is  very  nice  to  be  praised,  and  all  that,  for  doing 
a  plucky  action,  still  our  hero  rather  objected,  on  the 
whole,  to  be  made  a  hero  of. 

He  was  glad  when  the  interview  was  over  and  he  was 
permitted  to  take  his  leave  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Atherton 
in  his  pocket  addressed  to  “William  Atherton,  —  Wall 
Street,”  accompanied  with  instructions  to  present  same 
immediately. 

It  was  a  vastly  different  boy  that  walked  across  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  about  eleven  o’clock  from  the  one  who  a 
couple  of  hours  before  had  crossed  the  river  on  the  Fulton 
Ferry. 

His  thrilling  adventure,  with  its  attendant  results,  had 
left  an  indelible  mark  upon  him. 

He  seemed  to  have  grown  older  and  more  manly  all  at 
once. 

Not  only  that,  but  he  was  assured  of  a  position — and 
a  good  one,  at  that — in  a  section  of  the  city  and  a  business 
he  had  more  than  once  regarded  with  envy. 

“Won’t  mother  and  sister  be  glad  when  I  go  home  and 
tell  them,”  he  mused  as  he  stepped  out  with  unusual  vigor 
and  glanced  around  on  the  promenade  with  eyes  that  fairly 
brimmed  over  with  happiness.  “Yes;  I  feel  I’ve  got  the 
chance  of  my  life,  and  if  I  don’t  improve  it,  my  name  isn’t 
Jack  Hazard.” 

He  found  —  Wall  street  without  any  trouble,  and  he 
saw  that  the  offices  of  William  Atherton  were  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor. 

“Is  Mr.  Atherton  in?”  he  inquired  of  a  clerk. 

“Yes;  but  he  Is  engaged  at  present.  What  is  your  busi¬ 
ness  with  him?” 

“Please  give  him  this  letter.” 

"Any  answer?”  asked  the  clerk  as  he  took  it. 

“I  guess  so,”  replied  Jack. 

“Take  a  seat,’’  said  the  clerk,  brusquely,  and  walked 

away. 

In  a  moment  or  two  Jack  was  requested  to  walk  into  the’ 
frrir^u-  office,  aivl  there  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a 
well'bnilt,  flc/rld-complexioned  man  of  perhaps  forty,  who 
pointed  to  a  chair  alongside  his  desk  and  then  regarded  the 
boy  keemly  for  a  moment  or  two  before  he  spoke. 

“I  s>e  you  have  r^’ndered  our  family  a  special  service, 

I 

yon..;;  man,"  said  Wllllani  Atherton,  in  a  genial  way.  “i  | 


should  be  glad  if  you  would  give  me  the  particulars,  as  I 
am  naturally  very  much  interested.” 

Jack,  with  all  due  modesty,  related  in  as  few  words  as 
possible  how  he  had  saved  the  life  of  little  Fanny  Bruce. 

“You  certainly  deserve  every  word  my  father  has  said 
about  you  in  his  letter.  To  his  gratitude  I  will  now  add 
mine — that  ought  to  cover  both  our  sentiments  fully.  And 
now  I  understand  you  wish  to  enter  this  office  as  a  mes¬ 
senger.  ” 

“I  hope  you  will  give  me  a  trial,”  said  Jack,  earnestly. 

“Undoubtedly.  You  are  recommended  by  my  father, 
and  what  little  I  know  about  you  pleases  me.  You  look 
to  be  apt  and  bright.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the 
lower  part  of  the  city?” 

“Yea,  sir.” 

“With  whom  were  you  last  employed y’ 

Jack  told  him,  and  said  he  could  refer  to  the  members 
of  the  late  firm. 

“It  is  scarcely  necessary  under  the  circumstances.  Just 
write  your  full  name  and  address  on  that  pad.  Thank  you. 
That  will  be  all.  Your  wages  will  be  seven  dollars  to  com¬ 
mence  with,  and  T  shall  advance  you  as  circumstances  per¬ 
mit.  You  can  start  in  to-morrow  morning.  The  hours  are 
nine  to  five.  Report  to  Mr.  Bishop.” 

When  Jack  left  the  office  he  was  the  happiest  boy  in 
New  York. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HOW  JACK  PROPOSES  TO  RAISE  THE  RENT  MONEY. 

Jack  was  quite  unprepared  for  the  shock  that  awaited 
him  when  he  reached  home  early  that  afternoon  in  high 
spirits. 

The  continuation  and  conclusion  of  this  story  can  be  found  in 
“Fame  and  Fortune  Weekly’’  No.  1,  which  is  for  sale  by  all  news¬ 
dealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents, 
in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by  the  publisher.  Address 
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FRANK  MANLEY’S  GREAT  LINE-UP 

OR 

Woodstock  Eleven  on  the  Jump 


CHAPTER  I. 
jrU-JITSU  IN  FOOTBAIX. 

“Squad  One,  engage  in  passing!” 

Immediately  the  east  side  of  the  athletic  grounds  of  the 
Woodstock  Junior  Athletic  Club  became  the  scene  of  some 
lively  work. 

“Squad  Two,  practice  falling  on  the  ball!” 

Squad  Two  went  at  its  own  drill  work  in  earnest. 

“Squad  Three,  practice  tackling  against  Squad  Four!” 

That  final  order  set  nearly  the  last  youngster  of  the  club 
In  motion. 

Captain  Frank  Manley  and  his  lieutenant,  Hal  Spofford, 
stood  side  by  side  to  watch  the  lively  scene. 

Near  them,  smiling  as  if  he  hugely  enjoyed  it  all,  was 
Inow  Sato,  student,  and  the  Japanese  member  of  the  club, 
who  undertook  the  jiu-jitsu  instruction. 

“The  fellows  are  taking  hold  in  some  sort  of  a  way  at 
last,”  commented  Manley. 

“They  ought  to  be.  with  the  first  game  coming  Satur¬ 
day,"  retorted  Hal. 

“We  shall  show  them  one  or  two  new  things  this  morn¬ 


ing,”  hinted  the  young  captain,  who  was  also  the  club’s 
coach. 

“What  they’re  all  anxious  to  know,”  went  on  Hal,  “is 
how  the  Japanese  trickery  of  jiu-jitsu  can  be  applied  to 
winning  football  games.” 

“Well,  they’ll  get  their  first  instalment  of  that  this 
morning,”  replied  Frank. 

“Will  they?”  demanded  Hal,  eagerly.  “I’ll  confess  I’m 
as  anxious  as  any  of  the  fellows.” 

He  turned  to  Sato,  adding: 

“I  hope  it’s  something  good.” 

“Good  enough,”  replied  the  Jap.  easily. 

“And  doesn’t  come  under  the  head  of  fouls?"  persisted 
Hal. 

“No,”  answered  Manley. 

“And  it’s  nothing  mean,  either?" 

“Nothing  mean,"  Manley  assured  him.  “But  the  tricks 
are  rather  humorous.  By  the  use  of  these  tricks  you  ar« 
able  to  make  the  man  you  tackle  throw  himself.” 

“Throw  himself?"  repeated  Hal.  In  perplexity. 

“Yes;  otherwise  the  tricks  would  be  trips,  and  thereforb 
fouls." 

Hal  thought  intently  over  what  he  knew  of  jiu-jitsu  •• 
it  had  been  taught  by  Sato  to  the  club. 

But  he  could  think  of  nothing  that  applied  to  footb*® 
and  yet  was  not  a  foul  within  the  rules  * 

“I  shall  have  to  wait."  sighed  Hal.  smiling  a  littliv  jf 

“"iou  won't  have  to  wait  long,”  promised  onr  hero. 

Sato  continued  to  smile  in  his  luscrutable  JniAeuese  ^^*3^ 
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|l  The  work  had  proceeded  briskly  for  fifteen  minutes  when 
C  Manley’s  whistle  blew. 

H  Five  minutes'  rest,”  announced  the  coach,  and  the  hard- 
|l  breathing  youngsters  sought  benches  the  side, 
n  '*i>ato  will  conduct  the  nest  class,”  announced  Frank 
H  when  there  was  quiet. 

B  “The  jiu-jitsu  tricks?”  came  the  chorused  inquiry. 

I  “Yes.” 

B  There  was  great  excitement  in  an  instant,  for  the  club 
1)  had  long  waited  to  see  the  first  of  these*  promised  tricks. 
P  But  Frank,  as  he  looked  around,  noted  one  fellow  limp- 

P  “WTiat’s  the  matter,  Foster?”  called  the  young  coach. 
R  “Oh,  turned  my  ankle,”  answered  Dick  Foster.  “Noth- 
h  Ing  serious.” 

li  But  he  limped  so  painfully  on  his  way  to  the  bench  that 

I I  Manley  was  after  him  at  once. 

r  “Lie  down  on  the  ground  and  let  me  see  that  ankle,” 
directed  Manley,  taking  hold  of  the  young  fellow  in  order 
.  to  help  him  to  the  ground. 

i  Then  Manley  took  hold  of  the  foot  of  the  injured  limb, 

*  turning  it  slowly  in  either  direction. 

:  Despite  himself,  Foster  groaned  a  little. 

“Isothing  broken  here,  is  there?”  asked  our  hero,  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  Jap,  who  had  come  close. 

“Nothing  broken,”  confirmed  Sato, ^ after  a  brief  exam¬ 
ination. 

“A  sprain,  eh?” 

“Yes — a  painful  one.” 

“Jackets,”  continued  Manley,  turning  to  young  Winston, 
“please  run  in  to  the  locker-room  and  get  the  bottle  of 
liniment  in  my  bag.” 

While  Winston  was  gone,  Manley  carefully  removed  Fos- 
\  ter’s  shoe  and  stocking. 

I  The  ankle,  when  bared,  showed  up  rather  badly,  but 
^  Frank  cheerfully  promised;  t 

^  “We'll  fix  that  up  with  the  best  liniment  going  for  such 
jobs,  and  you’ll  soon  find  it  better,  Foster.” 

(  Jackets  soon  returned  with  a  large  bottle  of  liniment, 
i  which  Manley  applied  freejy  to  the  ankle. 

(  Then,  pouring  some  more  on  a  handkerchief,  our  hero 
1  bound  it  around  the  ankle. 

“We’ll  have  to  get  you  home  with  a  team  by  and  by, 

J  Foster.  You  don’t  want  to  try  to  walk  on  that  ankle  before 
to-morrow.  Keep  this  bottle  by  you  and  get  someone  to 
•  '  put  on  some  of  the  liniment  every  two  hours  or  so.  And, 
ll  by  the  bye,  fellows,  I  want  to  tell  you  all  to  keep  some 
f.  of  this  liniment  handy  through  the  football  season.  It’s 
the  beat  stuff  in  the  world  for  the  sprains  and  bruises  that 
li  you  may  get  in  a  football  game.” 

“What  kind  is  it?”  Joe  Prescott  wanted  to  know. 

“It’s  one  that  you  can  have  made  up  for  you  by  the 
^  druggist.  The  way  to  make  it  is  to  mix  an  ounce  of  tinc- 
jfl  ture  of  opium  and  an  ounce  of  the  liquor  of  subacetate  of 

■  lead.  Then  add  enough  water  to  make  a  pint  of  liniment 
3  Is  all. 

3  “Now,  tincture  of  opium  is  just  plain,  ordinary  lauda- 
3  num,  and  the  liquor  of  subacetate  of  lead  Is  what  druggists 
3  commonly  call  lead  water.  Every  fellow  among  you  should 
B  get  a  pint  boftle  of  this  mixture  put  up  and  use  it  on 
B  bnjJnes  and  sprain*  through  the  football  season.  Be  c'’re- 
B  fai  yon  don't  swallow  any  of  the  stuff,  for  It’s  ."id 

B  poison?  “• 

B  •  T?.*'  r  who  w«nt«  of  thin  Mniment  for  hln  own  ■.  je 

■  *  dr»i*r!«f*  to  it  and  to  Inb^l  f!io  bottio  “I'o  - 

H  W/r,  "fhl^  Mo/fo^ot  )a  rootfid'-mblx  atrongor  nnd  moro  \  • 

H  Ih^  ordtiMirr  Jot  I/O  of  Pad  and  opium  that  !•  put  up  by 

B  '  I'hyai'al  l/Jr^'tor" 


Dick  Foster  was  made  as  comfortable  as  possible  for  the 
time  being,  and  the  club  was  called  out  for  instruction  by 
Inow  Sato. 

“The  trick  that  I  am  to  show  you,”  explained  the  little 
Jap,  as  he  faced  the  squad,  “is  for  use  when  tackling  oppo¬ 
nent  who  is  running  with  ball. 

“Now,  it  is  forbidden  to  trip  the  man  you  tackle.  But  if 
you  can  place  your  foot  so  that  he  falls  over  it,  that  is  your 
opponent’s  fault,  and  no  foul.” 

“In  other  words,”  put  in  Manley,  “when  you  are  run¬ 
ning  to  tackle  an  adversary  you  have  a  right  to  place  your 
feet  where  you  please,  provided  you  do  not  try  to  trip  the 
other  fellow,  ” 

“Now,  we  will  show  you,”  smiled  the  Jap. 

Manley,  picking  up  a  football  and  holding  it  at  the  groin 
catch,  withdre-i^  for  some  distance,  then  came  running 
down  the  field  toward  Sato,  who  started  to  meet  him. 

They  met — collided,  in  fact — and  Manley,  stopping  in¬ 
stantly,  went  headlong  to  the  ground  with  Sato  holding  on 
to  him. 

It  was  done  so  quickly  that  the  fellows  were  puzzled. 

“You  didn’t  see  him  trip  me,  did  you?”  asked  Frank, 
springing  to  his  feet. 

'  “No,”  came  the  truthful  answer  from  several. 

“Of  course  you  didn’t,  for  Sato  didn’t  trip  me.  But  he 
stopped  me  all  right.” 

“It  is  very  simple,”  explained  the  Jap.  “When  Manley 
ran  he  struck  one  foot  to  the  ground  as  he  raised  the  other. 
Now,  I  ran  at  him  from  the  side.  I  was  approaching  him 
on  his  left,  so  I  ran  so  I  could  strike  him  just  as  his  left 
foot  touched  the  ground.  My  left  foot  I  planted  just  in 
front  of  his  left  foot  so  that  my  shin  was  against  his. 

“At  the  same  moment  I  threw  both  arms  around  Man¬ 
ley’s  waist  and  bore  him  forward  and  down.  As  my  left 
shin  was  pressing  against  his  left  shin,  he  could  not  raise 
that  left  foot  to  run,  but  fell  over  my  leg.  With  my  arms 
and  the  weight  of  my  body  I  helped  to  make  him  fall  over 
my  leg.” 

“In  other  words,”  put  in  Frank,  “my  left  leg  was 
wedged  for  the  instant,  and  I  simply  couldn’t  go  forward, 
and  in  trying'  to  do  so  I  fell  over  Sato’s  leg  and  went  flat.” 

“If  I  had  removed  my  foot  after  touching  it  to  the 
ground  in  front  of  Manley,”  went  on  the  Jap,  “that  would 
have  been  a  trip.  But  I  didn’t  move  my  foot,  and  there¬ 
fore  I  could  not  make  a  trip — a  foul,” 

“But  suppose  you  had  tackled  him  by  running  at  Man- 
ley  on  his  right  side?”  queried  Joe  Prescott. 

“Then,”  replied  the  little  jiu-jitsu  man,  “I  would  have 
planted  my  right  foot  s6  that  my  right  shin  would  block 
his  right  shin.  Thus,  I  would  have  to  time  the  collision 
so  that  I  caught  him  just  as  his  right  foot  touched  the 
ground.  And  my  arms  and  the  weight  of  my  body  help 
to  force  Manley  over  my  leg  and  down.  Is  it  clear?” 

'  The  fellows  thought  it  was. 

Sato  showed  his  jiu-jitsu  method  of  tackle  once  more, 
and  now  they  were  sure  that  they  had  it  down  fine. 

Then  Manley  ordered  them  to  practise  this  trick  in 
pairs. 

At  first  it  was  not  as  easy  as  it  looked.  The  trouble 
was  in  so  timing  the  collision  that  it  would  take  place  just 
at  the  instant  that  the  man  to  be  tackled  had  planted  his 
nearer  foot. 

A  few  minutes  of  hard  practice,  however,  sufficed  to  give 
most  of  the  youngsters  fair  expert  ness  at  the  trick. 

“It’s  a  peach!”  cried  Joe. 
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“I  see  now,”  admitted  Hal,  “how  you  make  the  other 
fellow  trip  himself.” 

“But  care  has  to  be  used  In  one  respect,”  cautioned  Man- 
ley.  “You  must  have  this  trick  down  so  fine  before  you 
use  it  that  you  do  not  kick  your  shin  hard  against  the 
other  fellow’s.  If  you  did,  you  would  be  likely  to  break  his 
shin.  It  will  take  a  few  days  of  practice  to  make  any  of 
you  expert  in  this  Japanese  style  of  tackle.  It  is  all  in 
line  with  the  general  jiu-jitsu  idea  of  making  an  opponent 
defeat  himself.” 

“Jiu-jitsu  tricks  generally  go  in  pairs,”  resumed  Inow 
Sato.  “So  I  shall  show  you  the  other  trick  that  goes  with 
this.  Suppose  you  cannot  reach  man  with  ball  in  time 
to  use  the  last  trick.  You  are  just  a  second  late.  Then 
you  catch  the  runner  just  as  his  nearer  foot  is  in  the  air 
behind  him. 

“The  way  to  do  it  is  this:  Suppose  you  are  tackling  man 
with  ball  on  his  left  side.  Just  as  you  reach  him,  his  left 
foot  is  in  air  behind  him.  Plant  ^our  own  left  foot  just 
so  that,  in  touching,  your  shin  touches  his  shin.  Opponent 
cannot  get  his  foot  down,  and  in  trying  to  do  so  he  will 
stumble  over  your  extended  leg.  This  is  not  trip,  either — 
at  least  he  trips  himself,  for  you  do  not  move  your  foot 
after  you  have  planted  it.  In  this  second  case  you  do  not 
throw  your  arms  around  opponent.  Your  leg  will  do  the 
work,  and  he  will  fall.  Now,  I  will  show  you.” 

Again  Manley  ran  with  the  ball.  Sato,  with  his  expert 
eye,  timed  the  collision  so  that  it  took  place  just  as  Man¬ 
ley’s  nearer  foot  was  in  the  air  behind  him. 

Sato  planted  one  of  his  legs  under  Manley’s  rearmost  leg, 
and  our  hero  fell  flat. 

“Now,  practise  that  one  a  while,”  ordered  the  young 
coach. 


CHAPTER  II. 

MANLEY’S  TOUGH  DBLLL  FOR  ENDURANCE. 

The  time  allotted  for  jiu-jitsu  drill  w'as  soon  over. 

But  there  remained  yet  half  an  hour  of  time  of  that 
allotted  to  these  early  morning  drills. 

“I  notice  that  a  good  many  of  you  fellows  are  still  some¬ 
what  lacking  in  the  endurance  that  a  football  player 
should  show,”  called  Manley. 

“We  can’t  get  strong  all  at  once,”  protested  one  of  the 
new  members. 

“No,”  rejoined  the  young  captain,  “but  there  are  forms 
of  training  that  get  you  to  the  desired  end  more  quickly 
than  others. 

“Now,  this  morning,  I  wish  to  introduce  some  new  work 
that  makes  both  for  endurance  and  wind. 

“I  note  that  many  of  you  in  the  heat  of  a  scrimmage 
pant  as  if  you  were  short-winded.  Most  of  our  older  mem¬ 
bers,  who  have  been  thoroughly  trained  in  distance  run¬ 
ning.  have  wind  enough  at  all  times,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
build  up  the  wind  of  the  others.  So  we  will  go  over  to 
the  bags.” 

“A  new  drill  with  them?"  asked  Winston. 

“Yes;  a  new  form  of  the  work,  and  a  capital  one,”  re¬ 
plied  Manley.* 

“In  the  other  bag  drills,”  went  on  our  hero,  ’’you  used 
bags  containing  weights  of  sand  from  ten  to  one  hundred 
pounds— all  according  to  the  strength  of  the  individual 
athlete. 

“Now,  for  this  new  form  of  work  1  have  added  several 
bags  that  contain  only  five  pounds  of  sand  each. 
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“The  ten-pound  bags  are  for  use  by  the  stronger  mem¬ 
bers.  For  those  who  are  not  so  strong  the  five-pound  bags 
are  provided. 

“In  this  new  drill  you  will  form  into  squads  of  from  six 
to  eight  fellows.  The  number  of  bags  to  a  squad  is  Just 
one  less  than  the  number  of  fellows  in  the  squad.  Thua^ 
for  a  squad  of  eight  there  would  be  seven  bags. 

“Now,  each  squad  forms  in  a  circle,  with  the  fellows 
about  eight  or  ten  feet  from  each  other.  ! 

“Keep  the  bags  passing  around  the  circle  to  the  right 
Throw  the  bag  that  you  hold  to  your  right,  then  turn  to  I 
the  fellow  at  your  left  and  receive  the  next  bag  from  him. 
Keep  the  bags  passing  around  a  circle  as  fast  as  you  can^ 
make  them  go.  If  a  bag  is  dropped,  stop  until  the  bag'  | 
has  been  picked  up  and  put  in  motion  again.  ; 

“Thus,  you  see,  you  are  constantly  in  motion,  first  toss-, 
ing  a  bag  on  to  the  fellow  at  your  right  and  then  turning  j 
to  receive  the  one  tossed  to  you  by  the  fellow  at  your  , 
left. 

“Begin  just  as  soon  as  the  squads  can  be  formed.  Keep 
up  the  work  until  the  fellow  who  gets  tired  or  winded  first 
calls  for  a  halt.  Now,  begin.” 

Frank  and  Hal  stood  apart  from  the  squads  to  watch. 

“It  looks  easy,”  commented  Hal. 

“Wait,”  advised  Frank. 

Just  then  a  bag  was  dropped,  the  accident  halting  that 
squad  for  a  moment. 

“Faster!”  called  Manley.  “You  fellows  are  working  too 
slowly.  ” 

“Why  greater  speed?”  queried  Hal. 

“In  order  to  make  the  strain  on  the  wind  more  severe.” 

“And  thus  improve  the  wind  by  degrees?” 

“It  is  a  very  rapid  method  of  toning  up  a  fellow’s  wind. 
But  no  fellow  must  be  allowed  to  carry  the  drill  too  far. 
Watch  out,  Hal,  and  stop  any  squad  in  which  you  see  that 
a  fellow  is  being  too  badly  winded.” 

Hal  moved  away  to  take  two  squads  under  his  own 
charge,  while  Manley  watched  the  other  two. 

Under  the  young  captain’s  coaching  the  work  became 
fast  and  furious. 

I 

Soon  the  young  gymnasts  began  to  drip  with  perspira¬ 
tion,  for  this  work  takes  the  strongest  physical  qualities. 

“Halt!  ”  ordered  Hal  to  one  of  the  squads. 

“You  fellows  have  been  at  it  long  enough,”  Manley  in¬ 
formed  another  group. 

Then  the  third  squad  wras  halted,  and  thirty  seconds 
later  the  last  and  toughest  squad. 

“What  do  you  think  of  this  w’ork?”  Frank  asked  one  of 
the  new  members. 

“Tough!”  was  the  laconic  answer. 

“Well,  it  will  make  you  tough,  too.  A  little  of  this 
once  a  day  for  the  next  month,  and  by  that  time  you’ll 
stop  coming  to  me  to  ask  what  is  good  for  the  wind.” 

“Then  I’ll  keep  hard  at  It.” 

No,  not  hard,”  corrected  Manley.  “Five  minutes  of 
this  w’ork,  done  briskly  once  a  day,  is  enough.  If  yo® 
carry  it  too  far,  you  will  only  succeed  in  damaging  3rour 
wind.  That  is  why  w’e  stopped  you  before  any  of  ywi 
w’ere  willing  to  give  in  that  you  had  had  enough." 

“Is  this  the  best  exercise  there  is  for  the  wind?”  asked* 
another  new  member. 

“Well,  let  us  see,”  replied  Frank.  “What  is  it  that 
do  for  the  wind  in  this  club?  First  of  all,  we  teach  .vxja 
the  deep-breathing  tricks.  When  yoii’ve  got  well  started 
on  those,  we  begin  to  break  you  In  for  running. 
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“The  next  thing  that  we  put  you  to,  in  order  to  improve 
fl  your  wind,  is  the  punching-bag.  But  after  the  punchiug- 
M  bag  comes  this  bag-passing  drill.  So  we  may  say  that  this 
M  last  drill  is  really  the  best  thing  of  all  for  the  wind.” 
fl  “Then  why  not  start  us  with  this  instead  of  the  others?” 

“Because,  first  of  all,  the  man  who  is  training  for  wind 
simply  must  learn  deep  breathing.  Besides,  with  a  new 
A  gymnast,  his  muscles  are  not  likely  to  be  strong  enough 
rfl  at  first  to  endure  this  bag-passing.  Before  the  morning 
^  is  much  older  you  will  find  your  muscles  aching  from  the 
■  work  that  you  have  just  done. 

“But  this  soreness  will  pass  away  by  degrees.  Before 
the  end  of  the  week  you  will  find  yourself  good  for  five 
A  minutes  of  the  game  without  any  soreness  afterward.” 

H  At,  the  word  there  w’as  a  rush  for  the  locker-room. 

H  Then  home  for  breakfast  and  the  school-day! 


H  CHAPTER  III. 

11 

H  A  BOLT  FROM  THE  CLEAR  SKY. 

ifl  Early  in  the  forenoon  a  briskly  moving  man  of  forty  or 
thereabout  put -in  an  appearance  in  the  quiet  little  town 
ifl  of  Woodstock. 

A  Upon  his  arrival  he  was  a  stranger  to  everyone. 

'■j  First  of  all,  he  sought  the  railway  station  agent  as  soon 
fl  as  he  left  the  train. 

Then  the  stranger  went  to  see  some  of  the  business  men 
■r  of  the  town. 

M  He  was  seen  a  good  deal  about  Woodstock  that  morn¬ 
's  ing,  and  by  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  an  observant  per- 
S  son  would  have  surmised  from  his  face  that  he  considered 
S  his  business,  whatever  it  was,  as  being  well  under  way. 
S  Certain  it  was  that  this  stranger  sent  a  lengthy  telegram 
S  away  from  Woodstock. 

It  was  equally  a  fact  that  two  hours  later  he  received  a 
long  telegram,  which  he  read  with  a  good  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion. 

At  last  it  became  apparent  that  this  brisk  stranger  was 
in  some  way  interested  in  the  Woodstock  Junior  Athletic 
Club. 

For  soon  after  the  closing  of  the  afternoon  school  session 
this  brisk  stranger  took  a  walk  out  to  the  club’s  famous 
grounds. 

A  scene  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  was  taking  place 
I  on  the  grounds. 

When  the  members  of  the  club  showed  up  for  afternoon 
i  practice,  Manley  called  them  to  order. 

■  “Before  we  go  on  with  our  work,  fellows,  I  want  to  speak 

■  ^  of  a  matter,”  announced  Manley.  “You  all  remember  the 

rather  exciting  time  we  had  last  Saturday  afternoon,  when 
«  the  tank  car  got  afire  opposite  the  depot  and  we  felt  called 

■  upon  to  push  that  and  two  other  blazing  cars  down  into  the 
H  freight  yard  before  the  coal-oil  in  the  tank  and  the  dyna¬ 
mite  In  another  car  exploded. 

1  “That  act  was  one  of  vital  Importance  to  the  town,  for  it 
1  saved  the  business  part  of  the  town  from  destruction.  We 
t  all  know,  of  course,  that  the  ground  and  building  of  our 
-  old  gymnasium  have  been  purchased  for  us  by  the  citi- 
i  zems  as  a  reward  for  our  conduct,  and  that  now  we  own 
i  the  dear  old  gym. 

^  There  was,  however,  one  blot  on  the  affair.  Four  mem- 
I  bert  of  the  club,  when  called  upon  to  aid  in  pushing  the 
tjiziog  ran  away,  failed  to  show  the  required  amount  of 


grit.  They  funked — were  too  afraid  to  act.  You  all  know, 
now,  who  those  members  are,  so  I  do  not  feel  called  upon 
to  name  them.” 

Four  of  the  new  members  of  the  club  now  showed  blazing 
faces.  They  looked  as  if  nothing  would  suit  them  better 
than  to  slink  away  from  the  observation  of  their  pluckier 
fellow-members. 

“Our  board  of  control  has  been  discussing  the  conduct  of 
these  four  members,”  Manley  went  on,  rather  mercilessly. 
“We  have  come  to  a  decision.” 

He  paused. 

It  was  a  fearfully  anxious  moment  for  the  four  startled 
members  in  question. 

They  wondered  if  they  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  ig¬ 
nominy  of  being  dropped  from  the  rolls  of  the  club. 

“Our  first  impulse,”  went  on  Manley,  “was  to  drop  the 
four  offenders  out  of  the  club.  Fortunately,  better  counsel 
prevailed.  We  have  no  present  criticism  to  make  of  these 
members.  ^ 

“Perhaps  they  did  not  realize  how  wanting  in  bravery 
they  were.  Possibly  on  a  future  occasion  they  would 
show  grit  of  the  kind  that  we  try  to  impart  to  our  mem- 
bers. 

“The  board  does  not  recommend  that  these  four  offend¬ 
ers  be  expelled.  But  the  board  of  control  does  recommend  * 
that  the  four  members  in  question  be  debarred  from  tak¬ 
ing  any  part  in  the  football  work  this  season.” 

There  was  another  hush. 

At  least  two  of  the  four  who  had  shown  the  white  feather 
had  hoped,  at  least,  to  find  positions  on  the  club’s  second 
eleven. 

The  proposed  punishment  was  almost  worse  than  expul¬ 
sion. 

To  belong  to  the  Woodstock  Juniors,  and  yet  to  be  de¬ 
clared  lacking  in  the  grit  needed  in  football  players! 

“Do  you  approve  of  the  board’s  decision?”  queried  Man- 
ley,  facing  the  club. 

“Yes!  ”  came  the  all  but  unanimous  shout. 

“Then  that  matter  is  disposed  of,”  said  Manley. 

He  turned  as  he  saw  a  stranger  enter  the  grounds  and 
come  toward  the  boys. 

It  was  the  same  man  w;jio  had  been  so  busy  through  the 
day. 

“Captain  Manley,  I  take  it,”  began  the  stranger,  at  once. 

“I  will  introduce  myself.  My  card.” 

Frank  took  the  proffered  bit  of  pasteboard,  reading  the 
name: 

“Stephen  Bronson.” 

“That  is  my  name.” 

“You  are  an  attorney  for  the  railroad,”  Frank  went  on, 
still  reading  the  card. 

“I  have  that  honor.  Captain  Manley.  And  it  is  on  the 
business  of  the  road  that  I  am  here.  It  is  In  connection 
with  the  splendid  conduct  of  members  of  this  club  in  han¬ 
dling  cars  that  got^fire  on  our  tracks  last  Saturday  after¬ 
noon.” 

“I  thought  that  affair  was  closed,”  suggested  Frank. 

“I  trust  not,  Captain  Manley,” 

“What  does  the  railroad  want?”  called  Joe  Prescott. 
“Damages?” 

There  was  a  laugh,  in  which  Mr,  Bronson  joined. 

“Young  gentlemen,”  he  replied,  “I  am  here  to  express 
the  thanks  of  the  railroad  for  your  conduct,  which  saved 
the  railroad  from  having  to  pay  a  rather  tremendous  bill 
for  damages.  Had  the  contents  of  those  cars  exploded  where 
they  first  stood,  the  business  part  of  this  town  might  have 
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been  wiped  out.  The  railroad  had  no  right  to  have  the  cars 
standing  where  they  were.  Now,  can  you  guess  the  object 
of  my  being  here?” 

“No,”  replied  Frank. 

“Naturally,  Captain  Manley,  the  railroad  thinks  itself 
bound  to  rew’ard  this  club  in  some  way.  I  was  sent  to 
Woodstock  for  the  purpose  of  looking  into  the  matter,  1 
may  add  that  I  have  made  up  my  mind.  I  have  notified 
the  company’s  officers,  and  have  received  their  assent  to 
my  plan,  which  now  needs  only  the  assent  of  this  club.” 

A  speaker  never  had  a  more  interested  audience. 

“I  have  learned,”  went  on  Mr.  Bronson,  “that  the  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  the  town,  in  their  natural  gratitude,  have 
bought  the  land  on  which  the  present  gymnasium  of  the 
club  stands. 

“I  have  been  down  to  inspect  the  old  building  in  which 
you  at  present  meet  for  your  gymnasium  work.  It  struck 
me  that  it  is  not  suited  to  its  purposes. 

“Therefore  I  have  suggested  to  the  railroad  authorities 
that  they  express  their  sense  of  indebtedness  to  this  club 
by  building  a  new  gymnasium  for  you.” 

“A  new  gym?”  gasped  Frank. 

“Yes.  Would  that  please  the  club  as  much  as  any  other 
form  that  the  railroad’s  gratitude  might  take?” 

“It’s  immense!”  quivered  Frank. 

“Do  your  fellow-members  agree  with  you?” 

No  need  to  put  the  question  to  a  vote. 

Every  boy’s  face  fairly  glowed  with  assent. 

A  new  gym! 

That  was  exactly  what  they  needed,  for  the  old  wooden 
building,  originally  a  boat-builders’  shop,  was  but  sadly 
suited  to  their  needs. 

In  the  course  of  a  little  while  this  old  building  would  be 
utterly  unsuited  to  any  kind  of  gymnasium  work. 

“I  see  that  the  idea  is  agreeable,”  went  on  Mr.  Bronson, 
in  his  same  hurried  way,  “I  am  glad  that  it  is.  I  will  state 
what  kind  of  a  gymnasium  the  railroad  company  would  like 
to  build  for  you. 

“The  new  building  should  be  of  gray  stone,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  long  and  seventy  feet  wide — inside  meas¬ 
urement. 

“The  building  should  be  high  enough  for  a  gallery,  to  be 
fitted  as  a  running-track. 

“The  interior  of  the  building  can  be  arranged  to  suit  the 
placing  of  your  present  apparatus. 

“There  should  be  an  annex  to  the  main  building  in 
which  are  to  be  placed  locker-rooms,  baths,  and  a  heating 
plant,  which  will  also  supply  hot  water  for  the  baths. 

“This,  in  brief,  is  the  plan  which  I  have  thought  best  to 
submit  to  those  whom  I  represent,”  wound  up  Mr.  Bron¬ 
son.  “Is  the  idea  wholly  satisfactory  to  the  club?” 

Was  it?  The  more  the  youngsters  tried  to  speak  the 
more  they  found  something  sticking  in  their  throats. 

It  was  Manley  who  found  his  voice  first. 

“Mr.  Bronson,”  he  cried  earnestly,  “the  idea  is  a  mag¬ 
nificent  one!  ” 

“Glad  you  like  it,”  chirped  the  bustling  lawyer.  “Thought 
you  would,  though.” 

“We  had  expected  nothing  from  the  railroad,  sir.” 

“It  is  nothing,"  declared  the  lawyer,  “companHl  with 
the  expensive  scrape  from  which  you  youngsters  saved  the 
company.” 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  DUEL  ON  HORSEBACK. 

“Halt!” 

The  command  rang  out  sharp  and  clear. 

A  dashing-looking  boy  with  a  wealth  of  chestnut  hair 
hanging  to  his  shoulders  and  who  was  attired  in  a  buck¬ 
skin  hunting-suit  brought  the  clean-limbed  sorrel  stallion 
he  was  mounted  upon  to  a  sudden  stop. 

The  next  instant  a  horseman  came  from  behind  a  jut¬ 
ting  point  of  rock  at  the  side  of  the  mountain  trail,  hold¬ 
ing  the  bridle-rein  in  his  teeth  and  a  six-shooter  in  each 
hand. 

TTie  snow-white  horse  he  rode  paused  within  three  feet 
of  the  sorrel,  and  with  ears  thrown  back  the  two  steeds 
W>oked  at  each  other  and  snorted. 

The  young  fellow  in  the  buckskin  suit  looked  coolly  at 
the  man  who  had  ordered  him  to  halt  and  then  observed: 

"W’ell,  what  do  you  want?” 

“You're  a  cool  one,  I  must  say,”  was  the  reply.  “What 
do  you  supiK^  I  w?int?”  ' 

"Ob,  you  might  want  Ui  exact  toll  from  me,  for  all  I 
knu9;  and  then  again  you  might  be  trying  to  have  some 


fun  with  me.  If  you  tell  me  just  what  you  want  I  will 
let  you  know  whether  you  can  have  it  or  not.” 

“Well,  well!  What  have  I  struck?  You  surprise  me, 
boy.  Don’t  go  to  fooling  with  me  now!  I  might  take  a 
notion  to  shoot  holes  through  your  ears!  ” 

“Oh,  I  guess  you  won’t  do  anything  like  that.  But 
come!  tell  me  exactly  what  you  want;  I  am  anxious  to 
know.  ” 

“Confound  it!  I  want  you  to  hand  over  what  money 
and  valuables  you  have  got,  and  be  quick  about  it,  too! 
This  fooling  has  gone  far  enough!  ” 

“Oh!  Then  you  are  a  highwayman?”  and  the  boy  af¬ 
fected  surprise. 

“You  can  call  me  what  you  like.  But  just  hand  over 
what  you  have  got.  I  take  it,  by  your  looks,  that  you  are 
pretty  well  fixed — your  general  makeup  indicates  that  you 
are  a  young  fellow  of  wealth.” 

All  this  time  the  boy  on  the  back  of  the  sorrel  had  been 
watching  the  highwayman  closely. 

The  villain  had  a  revolver  in  either  hand,  and  one  of 
them  was  leveled  at  the  boy. 

But  as  he  uttered  the  last  words  he  must  have  thought 
that  one  was  sufficient,  for  he  slid  the  one  he  held  in  his 
left  hand  hack  into  a  holster  that  was  at  his  belt. 

And  in  making  that  move  he  unconsciously  lowered  the 
other  shooter. 

Then  something  happened  which  put  nn  entirely  new 
phase  on  the  scene. 
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As  quick  as  a  flash  the  dashing-looking  young  fellow 
whipped  a  revolver  from  his  belt  and  fired. 

The  highwayman  uttered  a  startled  cry  and  dropped  his 
weapon. 

“Now,  then,  just  sit  right  where  you  are!  If  you  don’t 
you  wdll  be  a  dead  man  in  less  than  five  minutes.  I  merely 
shot  that  six-shooter  out  of  your  hand — just  grazed  the 
side  of  your  thumb  to  make  you  drop  it,  you  know.  If  I 
had  been  in  the  humor  to  kill  you  I  could  have  made  a 
button-hole  in  your  left  breast;  and  if  I  took  the  notion 
now  I  could  mark  out  a  star  on  your  breast  with  bullet- 
holes!  You  are  not  so  very  much,  after  all,  are  you?” 

The  boy  spoke  as  coolly  as  though  it  was  simply  a  lark 
he  was  having  with  the  highwayman,  and  the  villain  sat 
in  the  saddle  the  picture  of  amazement. 

It  had  all  happened  so  quickly  that  it  is  doubtful  if  he 
fully  realized  that  the  tables,  had  been  turned  until  the  boy 
finished  speaking. 

Then  he  cast  a  look  at  the  revolver  he  had  dropped, 
which  was  lying  on  'the  ground  near  his  horse’s  hoofs  just 
as  though  it  was  of  no  more  use  than  a  stick  of  wood. 

“By  jingo!”  he  finally  exclaimed.  “Am  I  awake  or  am 
I  only  dreaming?” 

“I  guess  you  are  awake,  all  right,”  was  the  reply.  “Do 
you  still  insist  on  relieving  me  of  my  cash  and  valuables?” 

“No!  That  is  nonsense.  You  have  got  the  upper-hand 
now.  You  are  a  wonder,  young  fellow.  Just  tell  me  who 
you  are  and  my  mind  will  be  easier.” 

“Well,  if  it  will  do  you  any  good  I’ll  tell  you  who  I  am. 
I  go  by  the  name  of  Young  Wild  West  because  I  have  no 
other  to  go  by.” 

“Young  Wild  West,  the  Prince  of  the  Saddle  and  Cham¬ 
pion  Deadshot  of  the  West!  ”  muttered  the  man  just  loud 
enough  for  the  boy  to  hear  it. 

“Yes,  that’s  me.  Now,  who  are  you?” 

“I  am  Dandy  Lou,  the  Outlaw  King.  I  have  never  yet 
met  the  man  I  am  afraid  of,  and  I  have  operated  success¬ 
fully  in  seven  states  and  territories.” 

“Outlaw  king,  eh?”  said  the  boy,  with  a  laugh.  “I  have 
met  several  outlaw  kings  in  my  day,  and  they  all  seem 
to  be  alike  to  me.  If  they  can  catch  a  fellow  napping  they 
are  all  right,  but  if  a  fellow  happens  to  turn  the  tables  on 
them  they  are  as  meek  as  a  newborn  lamb.  Dandy  Lou, 
the  Outlaw  King,  eh?  Ha,  ha,  ha!” 

All  this  time  the  revolver  was  leveled  straight  at  the 
heart  of  the  highwayman,  and  the  hand  that  held  it  was 
as  steady  as  a  rock. 

Young  Wild  West  was  as  cool  as  an  iceberg,  and  he 
seemed  to  regard  the  man  as  nothing  more  than  a  harm¬ 
less  prairie  dog. 

But  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  had  turned  the 
tables  on  the  outlaw  so  completely,  he  was  dealing  with 
one  of  the  shrewdest  villains  that  ever  held  up  a  traveler. 

Dandy  Lou  spoke  the  truth  when  he  said  he  had  never 
yet  met  the  man  he  was  afraid  of,  and  though  he  had  found 
more  than  his  match  in  a  boy,  he  was  not  afraid  of  him. 

He  was  biding  his  time,  that  was  all. 

Neither  the  .sorrel  stallion  nor  the  white  steed  had  moved 
more  than  a  couple  of  feet  in  any  direction  since  they  had 
come  to  a  halt. 

The  crack  of  firearms  did  not  disturb  them  in  the  least. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  for  a  lover  of  horseflesh 
to  pick  from  the  two  if  he  had  been  told  that  he  might 
have  the  one  he  chose. 

Both  were  large,  powerful-looking  steeds,  and  they  were 


as  graceful  as  horses  could  be,  well  trained  and  without  a 
blemish. 

But  a  close  observer  would  probably  have  decided  that 
for  speed  and  endurance  the  sorrel  would  without  a  doubt 
carry  off  the  palp.  * 

Young  Wild  West,  the  owner  of  the  sorrel,  was  not 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  but  in  size  and  figure  he  was  a 
perfect  man. 

Handsome,  courageous  and  cool  at  all  times,  he  was 
truly  one  who  must  be  feared  and  respected  by  the  evil¬ 
doer  and  loved  and  honored  by  an  honest,  law-abiding 
man. 

The  dashing  boy  had  won  the  title  of  the  Champion 
Deadshot  of  the  West  by  defending  everyone  he  competed 
with  in  contests  both  with  the  rifle  and  revolver. 

Long  or  short  range,  quick  or  slow  shooting,  it  was  all 
the  same  to  him. 

He  had  made  a  study  of  accurate  and  fancy  shooting, 
and  practice  had  made  him  perfect. 

And  the  skill  he  had  shown  in  breaking  and  riding  wild 
horse.s  had  given  him  the  title  of  the  Prince  of  the  Saddle. 

Though  he  owned  two  ranches  and  was  interested  in  sev¬ 
eral  gold  mines  throughout  the  West,  Young  Wild  West 
was  not  quite  what  might  he  termed  rich,  as  far  as  ready 
cash  went. 

When  he  struck  it  rich  in  the  Black  Hills  three  years 
previous  to  the  opening  of  this  story  he  had  put  his  money 
in  property  almost  as  fast  as  he  got  it. 

The  result  was  that  the  majority  of  the  property  had 
since  decreased  in  value,  but  what  it  might  do  in  the 
future  was  another  thing. 

But  the  boy  always  had  everything  he  wanted,  and 
being  fond  of  excitement  and  adventure,  he  spent  nearly 
all  his  time  in  going  about  through  the  states  and  territo¬ 
ries  of  the  West. 

Sometimes  only  his  two  faithful  partners,  Cheyenne 
Charlie  and  Jim  Dart,  went  with  him,  and  on  other  occa¬ 
sions  the  wife  of  Cheyenne  Charlie,  whose  name  was  Anna, 
and  two  pretty  girls  named  Arietta  Murdock  and  Eloise 
Gardner  went  with  them. 

On  these  trips  they  usually  took  along  two  Chinese 
servants. 

The  latter  bore  the  names  of  Hop  Wah  and  Wing  Wah, 
and  were  brothers. 

Wing  was  a  plain,  everyday  Chinaman,  who  liked  to 
drink  whisky,  but  could  not  stand  much  of  it. 

His  brother  also  liked  to  drink,  and  could  carry  a  “big 
load,”  to  use  a  cattleman’s  expression. 

He  was  not  a  plain,  everyday  Chinaman,  though. 

He  was  a  great  deal  more  than  that. 

What  Hop  did  not  know  about  the  ways  of  the  wild 
and  woolly  West  was  hardly  worth  knowing.  He  had 
spent  considerable  of  his  time  in  the  mining  dis¬ 
tricts,  as  well  as  San  Francisco,  and  he  had  lived  and 
learned. 

But  more  of  the  Chinamen  later  on. 

As  we  find  Young  Wild  West  facing  Dandy  T>ou.  the 
Outlaw  King,  it  is  toward  the  close  of  a  summer  day  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains  near  the  boundary  line  of  Colorado 
and  Wyoming. 

Wild  had  left  his  partners  and  the  ladles  who  were  with 
him  on  the  trip  in  camp  while  he  went  out  to  pet  a  shot 
at  something  in  the  line  of  game. 

He  had  followed  the  trail  for  about  a  mile  and  was  Just 


ihinklng  of  ridiu£  up  a  ravine  when  the  command  to  halt 
rang  out. 

Then  It  was  that  the  daring  boy’s  coolness  and  wonderful 
tact  came  to  the  fore  and  he  turned  the  tables  wdth  ap- 
_  parent  ease. 

From  the  edge  of  the  trail  off  to  the  right  w’as  an  open 
spot  of  some  fifty  square  feet  that  was  nearly  surrounded 
S  by  high  rocks  and  bushes. 

®  The  ground  was  sandy,  but  almost  perfectly  level,  and 
as  Dandy  Lou  cast  a  glance  at  it  he  observed: 

“A  nice  place  to  fight  it  out.” 

“You  want  to  fight  it  out,  eh?"  and  Young  Wild  West 
looked  just  the  least  bit  surprised.' 

“Yes;  I  hate  to  go  away  without  having  it  out  with 
you.  How  are  you  at  handling  a  bowie  knife?” 

“Pretty  good.” 

“Ah!  That  is  good.  So  am  I.  Will  you  throw  aside 
your  shooters  and  meet  with  knives?” 

“Certainly.” 

The  outlaw  gave  a  start.  Evidently  he  thought  the  boy 
would  not  agree  to  such  a  proposition. 

But  Young  Wild  West  was  always  ready  for  anything 
where  he  had  an  even  chance. 

“Just  to  please  you  ITl  fight  you  with  knives,”  he  said. 
“W^e  will  fight  it  out  from  the  backs  of  our  horses.” 

“All  right.  Young  Wild  West!  If  you  beat  me,  please 
put  an  end  to  me  quickly.  I  have  never  yet  been  defeated 
.  in  a  duel  with  bowies,  and  the  disgrace  of  a  defeat  would 
make  me  feel  ashamed  as  long  as  I  live.” 

)  Wild  now  urged  his  horse  alongside  the  white  one. 

,  t .  •  Reaching  over,  he  took  the  remaining  revolver  from  the 

man’s  belt  and  threw  it  on  the  ground  beside  the  other, 
if.  Then  he  tossed  his  own  shooters  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  and 
drew  his  keen-edged  hunting-knife. 

“I  must  say  that  you  are  a  little  different  from  the  gen- 
eral  run  of  outlaw  kings  I  have  met,”  he  remarked.  “That 
is  why  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  lesson  in  the  handling  of 
i  a  bowie.  Dandy  Lou,  get  ready!  ” 

“I  am  ready!”  was  the  quick  retort,  and  a  glistening 
i  blade  flashed  in  the  rays  of  the  declining  sun. 

IrX,  “Only  one  out  of  a  thousand  would  give  you  this  chance, 
remember  that!  ”  said  our  hero,  as  he  tightened  his  grip 
^  on  the  reins. 

“I  know  it  and  I  appreciate  it.  Young  Wild  West,”  was 
.  the  reply. 

;  The  next  minute  the  two  splendid  horses  were  going 
through  some  pretty  maneuvers. 

That  Dandy  Lou  was  an  expert  at  that  sort  of  fighting 
was  plainly  evident. 

He  guided  his  horse  with  military  precision,  and  when 
the  blades  met  as  the  necks  of  the  two  steeds  crossed  he 
acted  like  a  veteran  duelist. 

But  If  the  villain  showed  tact  and  skill  the  boy  he  was 
pitted  against  showed  more  than  that. 

He  really  seemed  to  be  part  of  the  horse  he  was  riding 
and  his  every  movement  was  that  of  grace  and  swiftness. 

It  took  Dandy  Lou  just  one  minute  to  find  out  that  he 
bad  met  his  match. 

!  No  doubt  he  had  anticipated  an  easy  thing  of  it,  but 
DOW  he  found  that  he  had  all  he  could  do  to  defend  him¬ 
self. 

Clash— clash! 

The  Kf>?el  blades  came  together  repeatedly,  each  striving 
for  an  op^mlng. 

The  look  of  rx^nfldence  that  shone  from  the  highway¬ 


man’s  eyes  at  the  start  was  gradually  leaving  him,  and 
dogged  determination  whs  depicted  there  instead. 

Though  Young  Wild  West’s  keen  dark  eyes  flashed  dan¬ 
gerously,  a  smile  played  about  his  lips  continually. 

“You  are  certainly  an  expert  with  a  bowie.  Dandy  Lou!” 
he  said,  as  the  horses  swung  around  and  reared,  only  to 
cross  necks  again.  “I  give  you  credit  for  the  way  you 
fight.” 

“You  are  a — a  demon!”  came  the  hissing  rejoinder. 

“Not  as  bad  as  that,  I  hope.  But  I  have  learned  a  few 
things  since  I  became  big  enough  to  know  what  weapons 
are  for.  Are  you  ready  to  die,  you  scoundrel  of  an  out¬ 
law?” 

“Yes!”  came  the  reply.  “Kill  me  if  you  can!” 

A  savage  downward  stroke  followed  the  words,  missing 
the  boy  and  coming  near  to  the  arched  neck  of  the  sorrel 
stallion. 

“Don’t  cut  my  horse,  whatever  you  do!”  cried  Young 
Wild  West. 

“I  will  cut  you,  though!” 

Dandy  Lou  was  becoming  desperate  now. 

Half  a  dozen  times  he  had  struck  at  the  boy’s  breast, 
and  each  time  the  blow  was  warded  off. 

In  his  extreme  desperation  the  villain  lost  some  of  his 
caution. 

And  Young  Wild  West  remained  as  cool  as  ever,  ma¬ 
neuvering  his  horse  and  fighting  away  without  showing 
the  effects  of  his  exertion. 

It  was  plain  that  he  did  not  wish  to  kill  the  man. 

If  he  had  he  could  have  done  it  before  this. 

The  boy  was  simply  playing  with  the  outlaw,  who 
thought  he  had  no  match  at  that  particular  game. 

He  was  tantalizing  his  foe  now,  and  as  the  horses  made 
a  circle  and  came  together  again  he  slapped  his  antago¬ 
nist’s  cheek  with  the  flat  of  the  blade. 

“Furies!”  roared  the  Outlaw  King.  “Put  the  steel  point 
in  my  heart  and  have  done  with  it,  boy!  You  are  a  master 
of  the  art!  ” 

“This  will  be  better,  I  think.” 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  the  mouth  of  Wild  when, 
by  a  dexterous  twist,  he  sent  the  knife  flying  from  the 
outlaw’s  hand! 

The  blade  landed  with  a  ring  on  the  ground  a  dozen  feet 
away. 

“Whoa!”  exclaimed  Dandy  Lou,  his  face  turning  deathly 
pale. 

Then,  as  his  horse  obeyed  the  command,  he  placed  his 
hands  behind  his  back  and  thrust  out  his  chest. 

“Kill  me,  Young  Wild  West!  I  am  ready  to  die!” 

“I  refuse!”  was  the  reply.  “Dismount  and  pick  up  your 
weapons  and  go  on  your  way.  But  remember  that  Young 
Wild  West  owns  your  life,  and  look  out  what  you  do  in  the 
future! ” 

Our  hero  folded  his  arms  and  looked  calmly  at  his  de¬ 
feated  foe. 

There  was  a  silence  of  perhaps  fifteen  seconds,  and  then 
the  oqjilaw  got  off  his  horse  and  picked  up  his  weapons. 

The  next  minute  he  rode  away  without  a  word. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  BEAR,  THE  BEES  AND  THE  TENDERFEET. 

Young  Wild  West  waited  until  the  sounds  of  the  reced¬ 
ing  hoofs  could  no  longer  be  heard,  and  then,  mounting 
his  horse,  turned  up  the  gully. 
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“1  guess  I  rather  surprised  that  fellow,”  ho  mused,  as 
he  rode  along.  “Well,  I  was  so  confident  that  I  could  best 
him  that  1  gave  him  a  chance.  Some  folks  would  call 
that  a  dangerous  thing  to  do,  for  the  chances  are  that  the 
villain  would  have  killed  me  if  he  could.  One  thing,  if 
he  ever  sees  me  again  he  will  be  apt  to  respect  me.” 

The  daring  young  deadshot  had  not  covered  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  when  he  suddenly  heard  a  great  com¬ 
motion  in  the  bushes. 

He  brought  his  horse  to  a  halt  and  listened. 

There  was  a  furious  thrashing  in  the  undergrowth.  In¬ 
termingled  with  a  savage  growling  and  a  curious  humming 
noise. 

The  boy  knew  what  was  the  matter  right  away. 

The  growling  came  from  a  bear  and  the  humming  sound 
was  made  by  bees. 

Mr.  Bruin  was  after  a  hive  of  wild  honey  and  the  bees 
were  resenting  it. 

Wild  did  not  care  about  getting  stung  by  the  spiteful 
little  Insects,  so  he  did  not  go  any  closer. 

He  could  see  them  swarming  about  in  hundreds  now, 
-and  the  growling  sounded  more  like  whines  of  pain. 

Suddenly  there  was  an  extra  crash  in  the  bushes  and 
then  the  lumbering  form  of  a  big  brown  bear  appeared, 
holding  both  paws  over  its  eyes. 

Honey  was  dripping  from  both  mouth  and  paws,  show¬ 
ing  that  the  bear  had  not  given  up  until  it  had  a  good 
taste  of  the  sweets. 

Wild  sized  the  bear  up  and  concluded  that  its  haunches 
were  just  about  what  he  wanted. 

Being  partly  blinded  by  the  stings  of  the  bees,  the  ani¬ 
mal  was  making  almost  straight  for  him  without  being 
aware  of  it. 

The  boy  let  out  a  yell. 

The  bear  stopped  short  and  stood  blinking  at  him.  » 

Then,  as  if  to  vent  its  spite  upon  the  boy  and  horse,  the 
savage  creature  jumped  toward  them. 

Our  hero  quickly  swung  his  rifie  to  his  shoulder  and 
took  aim  at  the  advancing  bear. 

Crack! 

A  bullet  went  crashing  into  the  brain  through  its  left 
eye,  and  the  bear  staggered  a  few  steps  and  fell. 

But  the  bees  had  followed  it  up,  and  Wild  was  forced 
to  turn  and  ride  from  the  spot. 

“They  will  soon  get  tired  of  stinging  a  dead  bear,”  he 
thought.  “In  ten  minutes  I’ll  go  back  and  cut  off  the 
haunches.  I  don’t^  want  the  skin,  so  I’ll  leave  that  for 
someone  else.” 

He  was  in  the  act  of  dismounting  to  take  a  rest  under 
an  overhanging  tree  when  a  series  of  yells  came  to  his  ears. 

“Oh!  Ow!  Help!  Help!”  came  from  the  direction  of 
the  beehive. 

A  smile  crossed  the  face  of  Young  Wild  West. 

“Somebody  has  run  against  the  bees,  I  guess!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  under  his  breath. 

Hurrying  footsteps  sounded,  and  as  they  were  coming 
right  for  him,  he  did  not  make  a  move  to  meet  them. 

He  swung  his  foot  back  over  the  saddle  and  remained 
seated  there  ready  to  move  on  in  case  the  bees  came  that 
far. 

One  more  well-sounded  yell,  proving  that  another  bee  had 
got  in  his  work,  and  then  nothing  but  the  footsteps  could 
he  heard. 

A  few  seconds  later  two  young  men  appeared,  running 
and  swinging  their  hats  about  their  heads  as  though  they 
had  suddenly  been  taken  crazy. 


Both  carried  rifies  and  looked  as  though  they  might  b4i 
hunters  out  for  the  sport  and  adventure  of  the  thing. 

“Hello!”  called  out  Young  Wild  West.  “What’s  the 
'matter  with  you  fellows?  Don’t  you  like  honey  bees?” 

Both  stopped  short  in  their  tracks. 

One  was  stung  pretty  badly  about  the  neck  and  the  other 
was  getting  a  big  lump  on  his  upper  lip  and  another  on 
his  forehead. 

Wild  could  not  help  laughing.  I 

“It  is  all  right,”  said  one,  trying  to  smile,  but  making 
a  failure  of  it.  “We  ran  right  into  the  bees  and  got  our 
medicine.  That  is  what  we  get  for  being  so  inquisitive. 
We  heard  the  report  of  a  rifle  and  thought  we  would  see 
who  it  was  who  had  fired.” 

“Well,  I  was  the  one  who  fired.  I  shot  the  bear  you 
must  have  seen  lying  back  there.” 

“Well,  come  to  think  of  it,  I  did  see  something  that 
looked  like  a  dead  bear,”  observed  the  other  young  man., 
“We  didn’t  have  time  to  look  at  anything  after  we  struck! 
the  bees,  though.”  , 

“Well,  I’ve  heard  say  thatvif  anything  can  make  a  fellow 
run  it  is  a  swarm  of  bees.  Now,  if  you  fellows  take  my 
advice  you’ll  get  some  sticky  mud  and  put  right  on  the  , 
spots  where  the  bees  hit  you.  Mud  is  the  best  thing  I  know  ^ 
of  to  take  down  the  swelling  and  ease  the  pain  at  the  same 
time.” 

“Thank  you.  We’ll  do  it  as  soon  as  we  can  find  the 
mud.” 

“Well,  there  is  a  brook  right  over  there.  You  ought  to 
be  able  to  find  it  there.” 

The  two  young  men  at  once  ran  in  the  direction  he 
pointed  out. 

Young  Wild  West  followed  them,  and  while  they  were 
fixing  themselves  up  he  learned  that  they  were  from  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  East. 

Both  were  well-built  young  fellows  of  about  twenty-five, 
and  they  gave  their  names  as  Alfred  Coley  and  Dick 
Smith. 

“I  had  a  little  money  left  me  by  a  relative,  and  Dick 
had  some  of  his  own,  so  we  thought  we  would  come  out 
West  and  spend  a  month  or  so  hunting  in  the  mountains,” 
said  Coley.  “We  hired  a  guide,  but  he  got  too  independent 
and  we  invited  him  to  quit  a  week  ago.  He  quit,  all  right, 
and  since  that  time  we  have  been  going  it  alone  and  mak¬ 
ing  out  very  well.  Our  camp  is  about  half  a  mile  from 
here  in  a  very  nice  little  glen.  We  haven’t  much  of  an 
outfit,  but  we’ve  enjoyed  the  privations  we’ve  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  put  up  with  rather  than  worried  over  them." 

“That’s  right,”  nodded  Dick  Smith.  “We  don’t  mind 
the  hard  knocks  at  all.  We’ve  shot  a  couple  of  bears  since 
we’ve  been  out  and  no  end  of  smaller  game.  But  we 
haven  t  met  a  robber  or  a  bad  Indian  in  our  travels." 

Well,  it  isn’t  too  late  to  run  across  a  robber,  I  guess,” 
said  Wild.  I  fought  a  duel  with  a  fellow  who  Introduced 
himself  as  an  outlaw  king  less  than  half  an  hour  ago.  He 
was  a  real  outlaw,  and  no  mistake." 

The  »wo  young  men  looked  at  our  hero  in  amazement. 
\ou  fought  a  real  duel  a  few  rainirtes  agm.  do  you 
mean  to  say?”  Alfred  Coley  asked. 

'ies.  I  was  stopped  by  a  reckless-looking  fellow  who 
^as  mounted  on  a  white  horse  and  ordered  to  give  up  nij 
money  and  valuables.  I  didn’t  do  it.  but  manage.1  to  sh.vt 
a  revolver  from  his  hand  and  get  him  in  my  iw>wer.  Then 
we  talked  awhile  and  he  as^ked  me  to  fight  with  him  w  th 
bowie  knives.  I  accommodated  him.  and  after  quite  n  hot 
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ume  of  it  disarmed  him  and  sent  him  off  about  his  busi¬ 
ness. " 

"Say!*  exclaimed  Smith;  “ain’t  you  Young  Wild  West?” 

"Yes.  that’s  who  I  happen  to  be,"  answered  our  hero, 
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R.  E:  A  D  IT! 


Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Girl  in  White 

OK 

^/?e  Mystery  o/"  the  Steamboat 


CHAPTER  I. 

HOW  FRED  AND  TERRY  BROKE  UP  A  MURDEROUS  GANG. 

When  Fred  Fearnot  and  Terry  Olcott  reached  Crabtree 
they  found  quite  a  party  of  their  friends  at  the  depot  wait¬ 
ing  for  them  to  arrive.  Evelyn  and  Louise  were  among 
them,  having  come  up  from  the  ranch  in  the  passenger 
coach  which  had  been  attached  to  the  end  of  a  freight 
train.  The  crowd  all  shook  hands  with  the  boys  eagerly, 
for  the  newspapers  had  kept  them  posted  as  to  what  had 
happened  up  at  Hotspur. 

“Evelyn,”  said  Fred,  “Terry  tells  me  that  things  have 
been  going  on  all  right  down  at  the  ranch.” 

“Why,  yes,  Fred,”  she  laughed.  “Everything  goes  on 
all  right  when  Louise  and  Katy  and  I  have  the  running  of 
things,  for  not  one  of  the  cowboys  would  dare  disobey  any 
orders  we  give  them." 

“Well,  how  about  the  pigs,  and  the  chickens,  and  the 
cows?" 

“Oh,  they  are  the  best  behaved  of  the  lot;  and  let  me 
tell  you.  Fred,  that  tJie  cattle  which  you  bought  up  at 


Hotspur  are  the  best  you  have  picked  up  anywhere  around. 
I’m  sorry,  though,  that  you  had  to  wear  a  pair  of  handcuffs 
up  there  for  a  day  or  two.” 

“Well,  that  isn’t  worth  worrying  about  at  all.  I  guess 
the  other  fellow  is  wearing  them  yet,  and  will  for  a  year 
or  two,  for  he  has  been  sentenced  to  state’s  prison  for 
perjury,  and  will  doubtless  have  to  pay  several  thousand 
dollars  for  false  imprisonment.  My  lawyer  up  there  will 
push  the  law  on  him  just  as  far  as  it  is  possible." 

Evelyn  would  have  talked  more  with  him,  but  just  then 
more  than  fifty  people  came  up  to  shake  hands  with  Fred, 
and  she  and  Louise  went  off  to  do  a  little  shopping  before 
they  were  ready  to  return  to  the  ranch. 

The  old  miner,  Gunter,  had  quite  a  crowd  of  men  around 
him  to  listen  to  his  account  of  Fred’s  speech  in  the  court¬ 
room. 

“I  tell  you,  pards,  it  was  the  greatest  speech  I  ever  heard 
in  my  life.  I  knew  he  was  a  right  good  speaker,  but  bless 
your  heart,  he  beat  all  the  lawyers  and  speakers  you  ever 
heard  in  your  life.  He  showed  that  fellow  up  as  he 
until  his  face  turned  all  sorts  of  colors.  Because  he  was 
a  rich  man  some  of  his  friends  wanted  to  fight  anybody 
who  had  anything  to  say  against  him." 

Fred  shook  hands  with  every  friend  that  came  up  *0 
greet  him.  ^ 

Nearly  everybody  had  something  pleasant  to  say  to 
and,  as  for  Terry,  some  of  the  men  almost  hugged  hlai'^ 
on  account  of  his  jolly  good  humor  and  his  readiness 
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hr^k  up  anybody’s  troubles,  taking  them  up  and  fighting 
them  out  for  him. 

He  went  over  to  the  hotel  with  a  party  of  friends  and 
was  talking  with  them  there  on  the  piazza  w’hen  Evelyn 
and  Louise  came  back  from  doing  their  lihle  shopping 
and  told  him  that  they  were  ready  to  return  to  the  ranch. 

Several  gentlemen  then  spoke  up  and  said: 

“Miss  Olcott,  dinner  is  about  ready  here  at  the  hotel, 
and  several  of  us  are  about  to  fight  a  duel  as  to  which  of 
us  shall  have  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  escorting  you  and 
Miss  Crane  in  to  dinner.” 

“Oh,  dear!”  said  she;  “they  are  expecting  us  home  to 
dinner,  for  they  have  a  splendid  quail  dinner  waiting 
for  us.  ” 

Fred  and  Terry  then  insisted  that  the  girls  should  dine 
there  at  the  hotel,  for  if  they  still  refused  to  do  so  there 
might  be  trouble  among  their  admirers. 

While  they  were  talking  the  dinner-bell  rang  and  two 
gentlemen  rushed  up  to  Evelyn,  one  on  each  side,  while 
two  others  grabbed  Louise,  and  Fred  and  Terry  then  led 
the  way  into  the  dining-room. 

Gunter  went  in  smiling  by  himself,  so  they  made  up  a 
pretty  large  party,  while  Jack  and  Tom  Hecker  came  in 
later. 

Fred  and  Terry  were  anxious  to  get  back  to  the  ranch, 
hence  they ‘hurried  through  the  meal  as  fast  as  they  could, 
with  due  regard  to  digestion  and  etiquette,  and  then  the 
party  adjourned  to  the  passenger  coach  at  the  rear  of  a 
freight  train. 

When  they  reached  the  ranch  quite  a  number  of  their 
neighbors  were  there  to  see  them,  and  the  two  girls  sprang 
from  the  coach  as  soon  as  the  train  stopped  and  went  to 
the  Cameron  house,  while  Fred  was  surrounded  by  the 
employes  of  the  ranch,  who  reported,  with  one  voice,  that 
everything  was  going  on  all  right. 

“Boys,”  said  Fred,  “Terry  and  Miss  Olcott  report  that 
you  have  all  been  doing  finely.  Terry  says  that  the  latest 
purchase  of  cattle  which  we  made  are  really  fine  ones. 
Now,  I  guess  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  settle  down  and 
attend  strictly  to  business.  I  see  that  not  one  of  you  is 
missing.  That  is  a  little  bit  surprising,  for  I  have  been 
apprehensive  that  a  spirit  of  revenge  would  have  brought 
some  unknown  parties  down  here  for  the  purpose  of  set¬ 
tling  scores  against  the  two  cowboys  who  went  back  on 
Ringgold  and  told  the  truth  instead  of  swearing  falsely. 

“This  man,”  Fred  proceeded  to  inform  them,  “has  ap¬ 
pealed  to  a  higher  court,  and  his  great  wealth  may  enable 
him  to  get  his  freedom;  but  unless  he  can  buy  over  those 
two  cowboys  he  is  doomed  to  a  term  in  the  state  prison. 
Now,  those  men  are  honest  fellows,  and  I  want  every  one 
of  you  who  is  a  personal  friend  of  mine  to  promise  to 
stand  by  them,  and  if  anyone  comes  down  here  for  the 
purpose  of  making  trouble  for  them  just  see  that  the  other 
party  has  all  the  trouble  that  is  coming.  If  any 
strangers  intrude  upon  the  ranch,  find  out  where  they  are 
from  and  what  their  business  is,  and  if  they  don’t  tell  a 
straight  story,  just  toss  them  over  the  fence  and  tell  them 
to  go  about  their  business.” 

“Weni  do  that,  boss,  sure,”  responded  several  of  them. 

That  afternoon  Fred  accompanied  Evelyn  and  Louise 
through  the  dairy-house  and  inspected  the  milch  cows. 
The  dairy-house  was  panning  out  nearly  a  hundred  pounds 
of  butler  a  day,  and  Evelyn  made  it  her  business  to  Inspect 
Um  products  every  day.  She  had  made  a  reputation  for 
ssoding  the  finest  butter  up  to  Crabtree  that  went  to 


market  at  that  place,  and  Fred  saw  that  the  dairy  was  be¬ 
coming  a  very  profitable  part  of  the  ranch. 

He  and  Terry  had  agreed  to  let  Evelyn  have  one-half 
of  the  profits  of  this  little  branch  of  the  ranch  for  her  own, 
and  she  tried  hard  to  refuse  it,  but  the  book-keeper  placed 
a  certain  sum  to  her  credit  in  the  dairy  account  each  week. 
The  boys  knew  that  they  would  then  secure  the  consent  of 
her  mother  to  let  her  remain  down  South,  and  she  hoped 
to  be  able  to  induce  her  mother  to  come  down  on  a  visit. 
She  managed  to  go  up  to  Crabtree  one  or  two  evenings  of 
each  week  to  attend  social  functions  to  which  she  was  in¬ 
vited,  and  she  knew  that  her  mother  would  also  enjoy  the 
society  of  Crabtree. 

Evelyn  was  a  great  letter-writer,  and  wrote  letters  twice 
a  week  to  her  mother  and  Mary  Hamilton,  while  occa¬ 
sionally  letters  passed  between  her  and  other  friends  in 
Fredonia.,  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  there  were  several 
other  children  in  the  family,  Mrs.  Olcott  would  not  have 
allowed  her  to  stay  away  from  home  so  long,  and  even  then 
every  letter  from  the  mother  to  her  daughter  urged  her  to 
return  to  Fredonia. 

The  fact  is,  Evelyn  was  in  love  with  the  dairy  business 
and  the  free,  wholesome  life  she  was  living. 

Nearly  every  day  in  the  week  when  the  weather  was 
pleasant  ladies  came  out  from  Crabtree  to  visit  her  dairy. 

One  day  one  of  the  cowboys  who  had  testified  in  court 
up  at  Hbtspur  against  the  millionaire  ranchman  came  to 
Fred  and  said: 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  there  | are  two  cowboys  who  have  been 
working  for  Mr.  Ringgold  for  some  two  or  three  years 
down  here  now  prowling  around  the  ranch,  and  I  believe 
that  they  are  up  to  some  mischief.” 

“Well,  keep  your  eyes  on  them.” 

“But  they  are  keeping  their  eyes  on  me.  It  means  that 
they  will  try  to  wipe  Joe  and  me  out  if  we  don’t  wipe 
them  out  first.” 

“Do  you  really  think- that  is  their  business  down  here?” 
Fred  asked. 

“Yes,  sir;  I’m  quite  sure  of  it.” 

“Well,  unless  they  have  Winchesters  or  Marlins  they 
can’t  get  close  enough  to  you  to  shoot  you  without  expos¬ 
ing  themselves  to  you.” 

“That’s  all  right,  boss,  but  they  will  manage  to  be  con¬ 
cealed  and  get  in  the  first  shots,  and  then  it  won’t  do  us 
much  good  to  see  them  after  we  are  hit.”  ^ 

“Well,  Nick,  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do.  I’ll  go  up  to 
Crabtree  and  hire  a  good  detective,  bring  him  down  here 
and  let  you  point  out  to  him  the  men  whom  you  suspect.” 

“Boss,  I’m  not  able  to  pay  a  detective.  It  costs  some 
five  to  ten  dollars  a  day.” 

“Don’t  worry  about  the  cost.  I  will  attend  to  that  part 
of  the  matter  myself.” 

Fred  went  up  to  town  the  next  day  and  came  back  an¬ 
other  man  altogether  in  a  very  clever  disguise,  and  Terry 
introduced  him  to  the  cowboys,  who  hunted  around  and 
found  the  two  strangers  and  pointed  them  out  to  him. 
The  two  strangers  were  wondering  who  he  was  and  what 
he  was  prowling  around  the  ranch  for,  but  he  told  them 
that  he  was  looking  for  a  job. 

He  got  in  with  both  of  them,  and  inside  of  four  or  five 
days  let  it  be  known  that  he  was  hard  up  financially,  so 
one  of  them  said  they  thought  they  could  help  him  out  if 
he  didn’t  stand  upon  ceremony  and  was  not  bothered  by 
religious  scruples.  Then  they  said  tliat  they  were  after  a 
couple  o7  cowboys  down  there  who  had  recently  been  con- 
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nected  with  the  ranch  of  Mr.  Ringgold,  and  they  told  him 
further  that  they  would  plank  down  one  hundred  dollars 
each  If  he  would  make  away  with  them,  while  a  certain  rich 
man  In  the  upper  part  of  the  state  would  give  him  employ¬ 
ment  and  pay  him  liberally  should  he  succeed  in  doing  so. 

Fred  didn’t  show  any  great  objection  to  doing  the  work; 
so,  by  and  by,  they  began  being  a  little  more  free  in  their 
offers. 

The  two  men  seemed  to  be  pretty  well  supplied  with 
money,  and  Fred  several  times  went  to  Crabtree  with  one 
of  them,  and  found  that  he  was  a  reckless  sort  of  fellow. 
Of  course,  he  kept  the  two  cowboys  posted  as  to  the  in¬ 
tentions  of  the  strangers  toward  them,  and  he  also  in¬ 
formed  Terry  of  their  movements. 

Fred  said  that  he  had  a  Winchester  which  he  had  left 
at  the  home  of  a  friend  of  his  in  Crabtree;  that  he  would 
get  it,  that  they  could  use  it  on  the  two  cowboys  the  first 
time  they  caught  them  off  a  safe  distance  from  the  ranch- 
house  and  the  store,  ana  that,  of  course,  if  one  was  a  good 
shot  he  could  kill  his  man  a  mile  off,  and  that  then  he 
could  get  away  without  being  suspected. 

The  leader  of  the  two  men  told  Fred  that  he  would 
give  him  a  hundred  dollars  planked  down  to  get  that  rifle 
for  him. 

‘  Fred  told  him  that  he  could  buy  one  a  great  deal  cheaper 
— three  times  as  cheap. 

“Yes,  so  I  can,  but  after  I  have  wiped  them  out  proba¬ 
bly  the  gun  might  be  identified.” 

“Yes,  I  see,”  said  Fred;  “so  I’ll  get  the  weapon  and 
bring  it  down.”  » 

Fred,  of  course,  posted  Terry  and  the  two  cowboys  of 
this,  and  he  had  the  latter  go  down  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  ranch,  where  the  two  strangers  would  be  concealed, 
expecting  to  wipe  them  out  and  then  get  away,  leaving 
Fred’s  gun  behind  them,  because  If  it  was  found  it  would 
be  recognized  as  his,  and  Fred  was  to  place  himself  in 
sight  of  some  of  the  cowboys  so  that  they  could  prove  an 
alibi  for  him  and  he  would  not  be  held  responsible  for 
anything. 

The  two  cowboys  were  then  told  to  go  down  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  ranch,  where  there  was  a  little  thicket,  thus 
enabling  the  fellows  to  shoot  at  them  without  any  danger, 
as  Fred  would  tamper  with  the  sight  of  the  rifle  so  that 
the  bullet  would  go  wide  of  the  mark  at  every  shot. 

When  the  two  men  saw  the  Winchester  they  were  very 
glad,  and  paid  Fred  the  one  hundred  dollars  they  had 
promised,  and  then  they  all  went  out  to  see  how  accurate 
it  was.  Fred  fired  several  times  and  so  did  one  of  them. 

The  cowboys  went  down  to  the  end  of  the  ranch  and 
were  wandering  around  through  the  thicket  when  Fred 
moved  the  sight,  giving  the  rifle  to  one  of  the  men,  and 
then  he  went  out  of  the  way  to  a  spot  where  one  of  the 
cowboys  could  see  him. 

By  and  by  they  heard  the  whizzing  of  rifle-shots,  and 
one  of  the  cowboys  threw  up  his  hands  and  staggered  away 
through  the  trees,  dropping  down  to  the  ground  in  the 
thickest  part  of  the  thicket. 

•  Again  a  rifle-shot  rang  out,  and  the  second  cowboy  acted 
the  part  of  a  man  having  been  shot,  although  every  bullet 
had  whistled  by  them  several  feet  away. 

Then  the  two  villains  started  to  make  their  escape,  but 
Terry  and  old  Ounter  managed  to  intercept  and  capture 
them.  They  both  emptied  their  rev(jlver8  at  Terry  and 
Gunter,  and  then  Terry  and  the  old  miner  drew  their  Win¬ 
chesters  and  threatened  to  put  an  end  to  them  if  they  did 
not  drop  their  revolvers  and  surrender. 


They,  of  course,  denied  that  they  had  fired  at  anyone; 
but  Terry  told  them  that  he  had  seen  them  fire  at  two  cow¬ 
boys,  who  had  thrown  up  their  hands,  staggered  away  and 
dropped  in  the  thicket. 

The  game  was  well  played.  The  men  surrendered  and 
were  taken  up  to  Crabtree  to  jail  and  locked  up  on  the 
charge  of  murder. 

After  the  men  were  locked  up  Fred  went  to  the  district 
attorney  and  two  prominent  citizens,  took  them  into  the 
secret  and  managed  to  get  the  district  attorney  to  go  to 
the  jail  with  him  and  the  two  citizens  to  see  the  men. 

He  promised  them  that  if  both  of  them  would  confess 
to  the  two  murders  he  could  manage  to  enable  them  to 
escape  and  get  away. 

The  two  prisoners  fell  into  the  trap  and  made  a  full 
confession,  which  the  district  attorney  reduced  to  writing 
and  had  them  both  to  sign. 

The  continuation  and  conclusion  of  this  story  can  be  found  in 
“Work  and  Win”  No.  357,  which  is  for  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents,  in  money 
or  postage  stamps,  by  the  publisher.  Address 

PRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A  MAN  ON  A  STUMP. 

One  afternoon  in  the  last  part  of  the  month  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  of  the  year  1779  a  handsome,  bronzed  and  manly- 
looking  young  man  of  perhaps  twenty  years  was  riding 
along  a  mountain  road  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  of 
Georgia. 

The  road  was  not  much  more  than  a  lonely  and  unfre¬ 
quented  trail  through  the  timber  and  mountains;  houses 
were  more  than  an  hour  apart,  and  he  had  not  met  a  single 
person  that  day. 

Suddenly  he  started,  however,  and  gave  utterance  to  an 
exclamation: 

“What  was  that!” 

He  was  riding  slowly,  and  so  the  horse’s  hoofs  did  not 
make  much  noise,  and,  inclining  his  head  in  a  listening 
attitude,  the  young  traveler  waited. 

Then  suddenly  on  his  hearing  sounded  the  words: 

“Help:  Help!" 

1  he  young  man  brought  the  horse  to  a  stop  instantly. 


D  IT! 


“Now,  where  did  that  voice  sound  from?”  the  traveler 
murmured. 

He  looked  all  around  him  keenly  and  searchingly,  but 
did  not  see  anyone. 

“Somebody  is  calling  for  help,  but  I  don’t  know  where 
the  somebody  is,”  the  young  man  murmured. 

Then  he  spoke  to  his  horse: 

“On,  Major,  old  fellow;  perhaps  we  may  get  sight  of 
the  party  in  distress  before  we  go  much  farther." 

The  horse  gave  utterance  to  a  little  neigh  and  moved 
on. 

Then  from  somewhere  ahead  of  the  traveler  sounded  a 
cry: 

“Help!  Help!” 

“It’s  around  the  bend,"  exclaimed  the  youth,  and  he 
urged  his  horse  forward  at  a  faster  pace. 

The  road  made  a  bend  around  an  outjutting  point  of 
rock,  and  on  rounding  this  point  the  traveler  caught  sight 
of  something  that  caused  him  to  give  utterance  to  a  low 
whistle  of  amazement: 

Standing  on  a  stump  at  a  point  perhaps  thirty  feet  up 
the  side  of  the  sloping  hillside  was — a  man,  the  traveler 
decided;  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  looked  more  like  some 
huge  fowl,  for  the  man  was  posted  from  head  to  fool  with 
tar,  and  feathers  were  sticking  in  the  tar. 

Around  the  man’s  neck  was  a  rope,  which  was  tied  to  a 
limb  some  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  above  his  head.  On  the 
ground  beside  the  stump  wns  the  man’s  clothing. 
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The  man’s  hands  were  tied  together  behind  his  back, 
and  he  was  unable  to  free  himself;  indeed,  he  had  to  be 
careful  and  maintain  his  equilibrium,  for  to  have  lost  his 
balance  and  fallen  off  the  stump  would  have  been  to  hang 
himself. 

The  young  traveler  brought  his  horse  to  a  stop. and 
stared  at  the  strange  and  unique  spectacle  in  amazement. 

Then  he  leaped  to  the  ground  and  started  to  climb  the 
sloping  hillside. 

The  man  in  the  strange  predicament  had  not  yet  seen 
the  youth,  for  he  was  looking  up  the  road  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  that  from  which  the  traveler  had  come. 

He  happened  to  turn  his  head,  however,  and  then  he 
caught  sight  of  the  young  man. 

“Thank  heaven!”  he  murmured.  “I  am  to  be  freed  at 
last!” 

The  traveler  paused  beside  the  stump  and  looked  up  in 
the  face  of  the  man. 

“What  does  this  mean?”  he  queried.  “Why  are  you  in 
this  predicament?” 

“Free  me,  young  man,  and  then  I  will  tell  you  all  about 
it,”  w’as  the  reply.  “I  have  been  standing  here  thus  since 
^oon,  and  am  almost  exhausted.” 

I  The  young  man  cut  the  rope  binding  the  man’s  wrists 
and  tliefa  severed  the  rope  above  the  man’s  head. 

“Now  you  are  free  to  get  down,”  he  said. 

The  man  leaped  to  the  ground  and  drew  a  sigh  of  re¬ 
lief. 

“I  feel  better,”  he  said;  “but  I  judge  that  you  will  un¬ 
derstand  that  I  am  telling  the  truth  when  I  inform  you 
that  I  do  not  feel  as  good  as  I  might.  This  coat  of  tar  and 
feathers  is  not  conducive  to  comfort.” 

“I  should-judge  not,”  said  the  young  man.  “But  how 
came  you  with  it  on,  if  I  may  ask?” 

The  man  looked  at  the  youth  keenly  and  searchingly. 

“You  are  a  stranger  in  these  parts,  I  believe?”  he  said. 

“You  are  right,  sir.” 

“What  is  your  politics,  sir,  if  I  may  ask?  Are  you 
patriot  or  Tory?” 

The  young  man  was  a  patriot,  and  said  so  frankly. 

“And  I  am  sure  that  you  are  a  patriot  also,”  he  added. 
“You  said  ‘patriot’-  and  ‘Tory,”  whereas  had  you  been  a 
Tory  you  would  have  said  ‘rebel’  and  ‘loyalist.’  ” 

The  man  looked  surprised. 

“You  are  rather  shrewd,  young  man,”  he  said;  “and 
you  are  right,  I  am  a  patriot — and  it  is  because  of  that 
fact  that  I  am  wearing  this  suit  of  tar  ^nd  feathers.” 

“How  did  it  come  about,  sir?” 

“It  is  a  simple  matter.  I  live  down  the  road  yonder  in 
a  village.  There  are  perhaps  a  dozen  patriots  there,  but 
there  are  fully  three  dozen  Tories,  and  they  get  angry  at 
me  because  I  insist  on  saying  what  I  please,  and  so  to-day 
they  got  together  and  dragged  me  -away  from  my  work  in 
the  field,  a  mile  from  the  village,  and  brought  me  here, 
where  they  stripped  me  and  gave  me  the  coat  of  tar  and 
feathers  and  placed  me  in  the  position  in  which  you  just 
found  roe.”  ' 

“The  cowardly  scoundrels!”  the  young  man  exclaimed. 

“They  waited  till  I  had  gone  to  work  after  dinner,  and 
to  my  folk*  do  not  suspect  that  I  am  in  any  trouble;  nor 
do  any  of  the  patriots  of  the  village  know  about  the  matter, 
I  am  sure.  Were  this  not  the  case  some  of  them  wjould 
hare  come  here  and  freed  me  long  ago.” 

"It  wa*  an  awfully  mean  trick  that  the  Tories  played 
you,”  Uie  young  travehr  said. 


“You  are  right,  sir;  but  I  guess  they  will  let  me  alone 
after  this.” 

“  Possibly.” 

“What  is  your  .name  and  where  are  you  from,  if  it  is  a 
fair  question?”  the  man  asked. 

“My  name  is  Dick  Slater,  and  I  am  from  the  North.” 

“Where  are  you  bound  for?” 

“Augusta,  sir.” 

“Well,  my  name  is  James  Filson,  and  I  want  that  you 
shall  stop  with  me  over  night,  at  any  rate.” 

“Very  well,  and  thank  you,  sir.” 

“And  now  I  must  get  this  off  of  me,”  Mr.  Filson  said. 

“How  are  you  going  to  do  it?”  asked  Dick. 

“There  is  a  creek  only  a  short  distance  from  here;  I 
will  go  there  and  wash  the  tar  off  as  best  I  can,  and  then 
I  will  dress  and  we  will  go  to  my  home,  where,  with  the 
aid  of  soap,  I  will  finish  the  work  of  removing  it.” 

“I’ll  help  you,”  said  Dick. 

He  led  his  horse  out  of  the  road  in  among  the  trees  and 
tied  him,  and  then  he  followed  Mr.  Filson  to  the  bank  of  a 
little  creek,  where  the  work  of  washing  off  the  tar  was 
begun. 

This  was  a  task  almost  impossible  of  accomplishment, 
without  soap  or  oil;  but  by  hard  work  the  two  succeeded 
in  getting  the  greater  portion  off  by  using  sand,  and  then 
Mr.  Filson  donned  his  clothes  and  they  walked  back  to 
where  Dick  had  left  his  horse. 

It  was  now  almost  sundown,  and  they  set  out  for  the 
village  of  Kingville,  this  being  the  name  of  the  settle¬ 
ment. 

As  they  entered  the  village  men  at  several  houses  that 
they  passed  looked  at  Mr.  Filson  and  grinned  with  ma¬ 
licious  satisfaction,  while  one,  a  big,  dark-faced  fellow, 
called  out: 

“I  see  ye’ve  changed  yer  suit  uv  clo’es  agin,  Filson!” 

“That’s  all  right,  John  Cole,”  was  the  grim  reply.  “You 
have  had  some  fun  with  me,  now  it  may  be  my  turn  to 
have  fun  with  you  next.” 

“When  ye  do  jest  let  me  know — haw,  haw,  haw!” 

“That  was  the  ringleader  of  the  gang,”  said  Mr.  Filson, 
as  they  passed  on. 

“He  looks  to  be  mean  enough  to  do  anything,”  said 
Dick.  ) 

“He  is.  And  he  has  a  son  who  is  just  like  him.  Ben  is 
the  name  of  the  son;  he  is  twenty-one,  and  has  been  trying 
to  court  my  daughter  Dora;  but  she  won’t  have  anything 
to  do  with  him,  and  that  makes  the  whole  family  bitter 
against  us.” 

“I  see.” 

“There  he  comes  now.” 

Coming  toward  them  was  a  heavy-set,  dark-faced  fellow, 
who  leered  at  the  two,  and  then,  after  a  rather  hard  stare 
at  Dick,  he  said;  “My,  whut  a  purty  young  feller  ye  air! 
I  expeck  thet  Dory  Filson  wull  take  er  likin’  ter  ye!  ” 

^  Dick  did  not  like  the  youth’s  looks,  nor  his  words,  nor 
the  sneering  voice  in  which  they  were  uttered,  and,  whirl¬ 
ing  quickly,  he  confronted  the  astonished  Tory  youth  and 
said,  sharply 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you,  you  big,  ugly  lout!” 

Ben  Cole  stopped  and  gasped,  and  then  his  dark  face 
grew  red  with  anger. 

“W’y,  blast  yer  hide!”  ho  almost  howled.  “D’ye  know 
who  I  am?  I’m  ther  bes’  man  in  this  heer  hull  kentry, 
thet’s  whut  I  am,  an’  I  am  goin’  ter  giv’  ye  er  lickin’  ez 
shore  ez  my  name  is  Ben  Cole!  'I’ake  thet!  ” 

And  he  struck  at  Dick  with  all  his  might. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

A  DA.VGEROrS  PAIR. 

Instantly  there  was  a  fight  on  (hat  was  a  lively  one  while 
it  lasted. 

Dick  Slater  was  a  terrible  opponent  in  a  fight.  He  was 
strong,  active  and  also  he  knew  how  to  use  his  fists.  In 
fact,  he  was  a  good  boxer  and  understood  the  art  of  self- 
defense,  which  gave  him  an  advantage  over  the  ordinary 
lough-and-tumble  fighter. 

A  goodly  number  of  people  were  witnesses  of  the  en¬ 
counter,  and  they  came  running  up  to  get  a  closer  view. 

The  majority  were  men,  but  there  were  some  women 
and  not  a  few  children. 

John  Cole  was  one  of  those  who  came  up  to  see  the  fight, 
and  he  was  grinning  hugely. 

“I  guess  Ben’ll  make  mincemeat  outer  yer  frien’,  Jim 
Filson,”  he  declared,  confidently. 

“Perhaps  so,”  was  the  reply.  Mr.  Filson  was  watching 
the  encounter  with  interest,  and  somehow  he  got  the  idea 
into  his  head  that  his  new-found  friend  would  give  a  good 
account  of  himself  even  against  the  powerful  young  Tory, 
the  bully  of  the  village  and  neighborhood. 

And  he  was  right. 

Dick  Slater  was  on  the  defensive  at  first,  for  the  young 
Tory  had  attacked  him  with  all  the  ferocity  of  a  mad 
,bull.  It  took  the  Tory  about  five  minutes  to  tire  himself 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  forced  to  drop  his  hands 
lo  rest  and  catch  his  breath,  and  during  all  that  time  he 
had  not  succeeded  in  landing  a  single  damaging  blow  on 
the  young  stranger. 

He  had  been  urged  on  by  a  number  of  the  spectators, 
the  majority  of  whom  seemed  to  be  Tories,  and  his  father 
had  told  him  to  “Knock  ther  youngster  silly!”  and  to 
“Break  his  jaw!”  but  Ben  had  been  unequal  to  the  task, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  all. 

But  a  greater  surprise  was  in  store  for  them,  for  sud¬ 
denly  Dick  Slater  took  the  offensive. 

He  dealt  the  young  Tory  blow  after  blow — ^hard  ones, 
that  jarred  the  recipient  terribly,  and  then  suddenly  Dick 
got  in  a  ri^hthand  swing  on  his  opponent’s  jaw,  knocking 
him  down,  senseless. 

All  drew  in  their  breath  sharply,  making  a  hissing 
^und,  and  a  smothered  “Ah-h-h-h-h!  ”  went  up  from  a 
number. 

Then,  as  they  saw  that  Ben  Cole  lay  still  and  realized 
that  he  had  been  beaten  by  the  young  stranger,  exclama¬ 
tions  of  amazement  and  anger  escaped  their  lips. 

“I  wouldn’t  hev  believed  et!  ” 

“How  did  he  do  et?” 

“Et  beats  ennythin’  I  ever  seen!” 

“He’s  killed  Ben!” 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  exclamations,  and  then  suddenly 
Dick  felt  a  heavy  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

“Ye  think  ye  air  mighty  smart,  ye  young  skoun’rel!” 
hissed  a  voice  in  his  ear;  “ye’ve  knocked  Ben  silly,  but 
ye  kain’t  sarve  ther  ole  man  thet  way!  Now  look  out  fur 
ycrself,  youngster,  fur  I’m  goin’  ter  jest  erbout  kill  ye!” 

Dick  looked  around  and  saw  John  Cole,  the  youth’s 
father,  standing  beside  him.  There  was  a  look  of  rage  on 
the  man’s  face,  and  it  was  plain  that  he  was  very  angry. 

Dirk  jerked  away  from  the  man’s  grasp  and  stepped 
back  quickly. 

“You  had  better  let  me  alone,  sir,"  he  said,  quickly 
l»ut  wnrningly.  "I  have  no  quarrel  with  you." 


“But  I  hev  er  quarrel  with  ye,  blast  ye!  D’ye  s'pose 
thet  I’m  ther  man  ter  stan’  aroun’  an’  see  my  boy  knocked 
senseless  thet  way  an’  not  do  nothin’  ter  ther  feller  whut 
done  ther  work?  Not  much!  I’m  goin’  fur  ye,  stranger, 
an’  I’m  goin’  ter  make  ye  inter  mincemeat,  thet’s  whut 
I’m  goin’  ter  do!  ” 

Then  he  made  a  furious  attack  on  Dick. 

He  had  witnessed  the  manner  in  which  the  young  stran¬ 
ger  had  used  his  fists,  and,  being  rather  shrewd,  the  Tory 
decided  that  he  w'ould  not  try  conclusions  that  way,  but 
would  get  to  close  quarters.  He  was  an  exceedingly  strong 
man,  and  had  no  doubt  but  what  if  he  could  get  his  hands 
on  the  youth  he  could,  as  he  mentally  termed  it,  “Break 
’im  in  two!” 

Dick  quickly  divined  the  man’s  purpose,  and  he  decided 
to  accommodate  him.  The  young  patriot  had  never  yet 
met  a  man  who  was  his  superior  in  strength,  and  he  did 
not  believe  that  this  Tory  would  prove  to  be  the  man. 

So  he  met  Cole  halfway,  and  the  next  instant  they  were 
clasped  in  each  other’s  arms  and  were  tugging  and  strain¬ 
ing,  each  in  an  attempt  to  overpower  the  other. 

Dick,  to  Cole’s  great  amazement,  clasped  his  hands  and 
gave  the  Tory  such  a  powerful  squeeze  that  the  man  gave 
utterance  to  a  gasping  cry  of  pain.  ^ 

He  was  forced  to  relax  his  hold,  and  Dick  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  fact  and  secured  a  certain  hold.  This  done,' 
he  suddenly  exerted  all  his  strength,  and,  lifting  the  Tory, 
threw  him  clear  over  his  head. 

Down  came  John  Cole  with  a  terrible  thump,  and  as  he 
alighted  on  his  head  and  shoulders,  he  was  knocked  in¬ 
sensible. 

There  they  lay  unconscious,  the  father  and  son. 

Just  then  there  was  a  scream  from  the  Cole  home  and 
a  woman  came  running  to  the  scene. 

J[t  was  Mrs.  Cole,  and  the  crowd  parted  and  let  her 
through. 

The  continuation  and  conclusion  of  this  story  can  be  found  in 
“Liberty  Boys  of  ’76”  No.  249,  which  is  for  sale  by  all  newsdealers, 
or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents,  in  money 
or  postage  stamps,  by  the  publisher.  Address 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Pnbli.slier,  24  Union  Sqnare,  Nerv  York 
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Tlie  Bradys  and  the  Safe  Blowers 

OR 

Trapping  the  King  of  the  Yeggmen 

CHAPTER  1. 

SETTING  A  TRAP  FOR  A  TRAMP. 

When  the  noon  train  on  the  Pine  Mountain  branch  of 
the  Erie  R.  R.  reached  Ploverville  station  about  every 
man  in  town  was  on  hand  ready  to  accord  a  .hearty  recep¬ 
tion  to  two  most  distinguished  visitors  understood  to  be 
scheduled  to  arrive. 

These  were  the  Bradys,  by  long  odds  the  most  famous 
detectives  In  the  United  States. 

It  was  no  trivial  business  which  called  the  Bradys  to 
Ploverville. 

At  least  not  trivial  for  the  town. 

Two  days  before  the  post  office  had  been  robbed. 

In  the  dead  of  night  its  safe  was  blown  and  upwards 
of  a  thousand  dollars  in  cash  and  postage  stamps  had  de¬ 
parted. 

This,  one  might  Imagine,  was  but  a  trivial  case  for  the 
Bradys,  however  important  it  might  appear  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Plovervilllans. 

Such  is  the  fact. 


Yet  the  Ploverville  safe-blowing  was  only  one  of  many 
which  had  recently  occurred  in  the  same  rural  region. 

The  Bradys,  who  do  much  work  for  the  Secret  Service 
Bureau,  had  been  called  on  the  case  by  the  government. 

Hence  their  expected  arrival  on  the  noon  train. 

The  train  came  puffing  into  the  little  mountain  town 
behind  time,  as  usual,  but  the  Bradys  turned  up  as  per 
schedule. 

It  is  not  recorded  in  the  annals  of  these  world-famous 
detectives  that  they  ever  fail  in  the  matter  of  appoint¬ 
ments,  even  if  they  do  have  to  take  water  on  a  case  now 
and  then. 

“There  they  be!” 

“That’s  Old  King  Brady!” 

“I  know  him  by  his  big  white  hat!” 

These  and  other  cries  greeted  the  detectives  as  they 
alighted  at  the  Ploverville  station. 

Postmaster  Prosser,  fat  and  pompous,  hurried  forward 
to  greet  the  distinguished  visitors. 

So  did  Judge  Van  Styne,  the  oldest  inhabitant,  and  be¬ 
cause  he  ventured  across  Prosser’s  path  he  chanced  to  get 
his  toes  trodden  on,  for  it  was  really  quite  impossible  for 
the  postmaster  to  see  over  the  ‘‘bay  window"  which  nature 
compelled  him  to  carry  about. 

“Ow!  Ouch!”  cried  the  judge.  “Can’t  you  look  where 
you  are  going.  Peter!  ” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  crowding  in  front  of  nie?“  re¬ 
torted  the  postmaster. 
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“Clumsy!  ** 

“Stupid! " 

“You  fool!" 

“You  fat  idiot!" 

And  so  it  went. 

In  the  meantime  Landlord  Latimer,  of  the  hotel  which 
bore  his  name,  had  collared  the  Bradys,  metaphorically 
speaking. 

“This  way,  gentlemen.  Right  this  way  for  the  Latimer 
House!  “  he  exclaimed. 

And,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  small  boys  and  gaping 
“Rubes,”  the  landlord  led  the  detectives  to  a  double-seated 
tan  wagon,  into  which  they  climbed,  to  be  driven  to  the 
hotel  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  only  across  the  square 
under  the  big  elms,  less  than  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
station. 

But  Ploverville  meant  to  do  things  up  brown  on  this 
occasion,  not  knowing  how  long  a  time  might  elapse  before 
it  had  a  similar  chance. 

Of  course,  the  crowd  followed  the  tan  wagon,  staring  at 
the  far-famed  detectives. 

Old  King  Brady  was  dressed  in  the  usual  quaint  style 
which  has  become  so  famous. 

Besides  the  well-known  big  white  hat  ^ith  its  broad 
brim,  he  wore  a  long  blue  coat  of  peculiar  cut,  ornament¬ 
ed  (?)  with  a  double  row  of  flat  brass  buttons. 

About  his  neck  was  a  high,  pointed,  stand-up  collar  and 
an  antique  stock,  all  in  the  style  of  1840. 

Such  is  the  usual  appearance  of  Old  King  Brady  when 
not  in  disguise. 

Young  King  Brady,  his  partner  and  pupil,  or  Harry,  as 
the  old  detective  always  calls  him,  was,  on  the  contrary, 
up-to-date  in  every  particular  in  the  matter  of  dress. 

And  yet  right  on  their  backs  these  remarkable  men  car¬ 
ried  the  materials  for  a  dozen  disguises. 

The  Bradys  seldom  carry  baggage,  and  they  had  none 
in  this  case. 

The  tan  wagon  rounded  up  at  the  Latimer  House  in  less 
than  a  minute,  and  the  landlord  informed  the  detectives 
that  they  were  now  to  get  out. 

“Is  this  all  the  distance  we  have  to  go?”  remarked  the 
old  detective./  “We  might  better  have  walked,  it  seems  to 
me.” 

“Not  necessary,”  said  the  landlord.  “Not  necessary.  Wo 
know  how  to  treat  distinguished  people,  I  want  you  to 
understand.” 

“Just  so,”  replied  Old  King  Brady.  “But  I’m  not  a  crip¬ 
ple  just  yet,  thank  heaven.  I  presume  we  want  to  report  at 
the  post-oflBce  first,  Mr.  Landlord.  Where  is  that?” 

“Right  across  the  square,  sir;  but  there  is  other  business 
to  be  attended  to  first'.  As  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina 
remarked  to  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  it  is  a  long 
time  between  drinks,  and  if  you  will  step  into  my  cafe  I’ll 
try  and  fix  that  little  matter  up.” 

Landlord  I.,atimer  pronounced  cafe  as  though  it  was 
BI)eJled  "calf,”  and  this  caused  some  light-minded  person 
among  the  Rube  contingent  to  laugh. 

“Away  with  you  all!  Get  away  from  here!”  bellowed 
I.,atimer.  "Gentlemen,  will  you  do  me  the  honor  to  walk 
Iniilde?” 

"Why,  really,  landlord,  we  don’t  want  anything  to 
drink,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  "We  are  here  for  business, 
and  the  sooner  we  get  down  to  It  the  better.  It  seems  to 

me.” 

"And  this  Is  the  pla^e  to  attend  to  ft,  sir.  As  for  our 
p'/f'twyffi/;*.  It  Is,  Just  at  present,  a  scene  of  wreck  and  ruin. 


As  for  our  P.  M.,  here  he  comes  now.  The  proper  place 
to  discuss  all  such  matters  is  before  the  bar.” 

There  was  no  help  for  it. 

Up  came  Peter  Prosser,  P.  M.,  puffing  and  blowing  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  a  cool  day  in  the  fall. 

Behind  him  was  Judge  Van  Styne,  limping  and  grum- 
Ibling. 

Other  distinguished  citizens  followed. 

There  were  twelve  all  told  when  they  came  to  line  up 
at  the  bar. 

“That’s  enough!”  shouted  Latimer,  going  around  behind 
the  bar.  “All  as  is  here  drinks  on  the  house;  all  as  isn’t 
can  stay  away,  for  they  won’t  get  nothing  unless  they  pay 
for  it.  Gentlemen,  name  your  pizen.  We  are  about  to  drink 
with  the  most  notorious  detectives  in  the  world.” 

“Plain  seltzer  or  soda  for  us,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “If 
we  start  in  on  this  case  by  filling  up  with  whisky,  landlord, 
we  may  become  even  more  notorious  than  we  already  are.” 

The  drinks  disposed  of,  the  postmaster  proceeded  to  state 
his  case. 

Stripped  of  his  details,  it  was  an  every-day  affair. 

A  broken  window — a  blown  safe — an  empty  till.  That 
was  all. 

“Any  clew  to  the  perpetrators  of  this  outrage^”  de¬ 
manded  Old  King  Brady,  after  they  had  adjourned  to  the 
postoffice  and  looked  over  the  ground. 

There  was  no^  clew. 

The  postmaster  said  Yeggmen. 

Judge  Van  Styne  looked  wise,  and  allowed  that  those 
who  favored  the  Yeggmen  theory  were  entirely  at  liberty 
to  do  so,  but  he  guessed  as  how  there  were  them  near  to 
home  who  could  explain  the  mystery  if  they  chose. 

Young  King  Brady  thought  that  this  referred  to  the  post¬ 
master  himself,  and  he  fully  anticipated  an  outbreak  in 
consequence,  but  none  came,  the  postmaster  evidently  not 
taking  the  remark  that  way. 

“It  may  be  so,  Jedge,  it  may  be  so,”  he  replied.  “Dear 
knows  there’s*  scallawags  enough  in  this  town  ready  and 
willing  to  give  me  a  twist;  but  I  would  like  to  hear  Mr. 
Brady’s  professional  opinion,  which,  with  all  due  deference 
to  you,  will  have  more  weight  with  me  than  yours.” 

“I  favor  the  Yeggmen  theory,”  said  Old  King  Brady. 
“It  is  only  necessary  to  glance  at  that  safe  to  see  that  it 
has  been  blown  open  by  a  professionai.” 

“That’s  what  I  say,”  chuckled  Prosser. 

“Then  there  are  the  other  safe  blowings  In  this  neigh¬ 
borhood  to  be  considered.  In  the  light  of  what  we  know  I 
should  imagine  that  there  could  be  scarcely  a  doubt  that  a 
gang  of  desperate  Yeggmen  did  this  job.” 

“And  you  propose  to  work  on  that  theory?”  asked  the 
judge, 

“I  do,  sir.” 

“Then  you  will  get  left — that’s  all.” 

“He  won’t,”  added  Landlord  Latimer.  “Yeggs  have  been 
thicker  than  spotters  around  here  lately.  I  say  they  done 
the  job.” 

“That’s  just  what  I  wanted  to  ask,”  said  Old  King  Brady. 
“I  take  it  there  are  more  or  less  tramps  constantly  passing 
through  this  town?” 

"All  the  time,  sir.  All  the  time.” 

“Have  they  any  particular  hold-out?” 

“They  hold  out  in  the  lock-up  if  they  come  my  way,” 
growled  the  judge. 

“Yes,  yes!”  said  Old  King  Brady.  "But,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  you  know  v.duit  1  mean.” 
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“Yos, "  said  the  landlord.  “They  sleep  in  droves  at  the 
foot  of  Bald  Mountain,  just  beyond  the  yaller  bridge.” 

“That’s  what  I  want  to  know.  This  has  been  a  custom' 
ary  sleeping  place  for  tramps  for  some  time?” 

“For  years,  sir.” 

“Exactly  so.  I’d  like  to  be  directed  to  this  place.” 

Of  course,  the  question  then  was  what  the  Bradys  in¬ 
tended  to  do  in  the  tramps’  holdout  by  the  yellow  bridge. 

This,  however,  the  old  detective  declined  to  state. 

He  politely  informed  the  crowd  that  the  interview  was 
over,  and  that  they  (the  detectives)  desired  to  be  let  alone 
to  get  to  work. 

To  accomplish  the  shaking  process  took  time,  but  at 
length  the  Bradys  succeeded  in  shaking  their  friends. 

They  strolled  together  down  the  road,  which  was  lined 
with  stately  elnls. 

Crossing  a  bridge  which  might  once  indeed  have  been 
yellow,  but  certainly  was  not  then,  they  turned  down  the 
creek  and  soon  found  themselves  in  a  rocky  glen  at  the  base 
of  a  high,  wooded  hill. 

Here  there  were  the  remains  of  many  fires  and  articles  of 
old  clothing,  old  shoes,  old  hats,  etc.,  scattered  about. 

“A  typical  tramps’  holdout,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  kick¬ 
ing  an  old  shoe  from  his  path.  “This  Hotel  De  Yegg  has 
been  running  for  some  years,  I  should  say.” 

“And  what  do  you  propose  to  do  about  it?”  asked  Harry, 
seating  himself  on  a  rock. 

“Why,  for  a  starter  there  seems  to  me  only  one  thing  to 
be  done,”  replied  Old  King  Brady. 

“Which  is  what?” 

“To  set  a  trap  to  catch  a  tramp,  and  ^then  to  use  said 
tramp  as  a  guide  and  a  stool-pigeon  to  trap  this  King  of 
the  Yeggmen,  as  the  Secret  Service  people  have  named  the 
fellow  who  is  supposed  to  have  blown  this  safe.” 

“Oh,  they  have  actually  picked  out  their  man,  have 
they?” 

“That’s  what  they  have.  Others  have  been  working  on 
the  safe-blowing  cases,  Harry,  but  they  don’t  appear  to 
have  made  the  least  headway.  That  is  how  we  came  to  get 
the  call.” 

“I  see.  And  has  this  King  of  the  Yeggmen  a  name?” 

“He  is  known  as  ‘Red  Richie,’  I  believe.  No  one  seems 
to  know  what  his  real  name  is.  The  S.  S.  people  claim 
that  he  once  worked  in  a  safe  factory,  but  I  don’t  believe 
they  know  anything  about  it,  for  my  part.” 

“Well,  Governor,  I  suppose  I’m  the  goat?” 

“If  you  mean  by  that  remark  that  you  are  to  be  the  bait 
of  the  trap,  then  yes,  you  are  the  goat.” 

“For  those  who  like  that  sort  of  thing  a  tramp’s  life  is 
all  right:  I  can’t  say  I’m  stuck  on  it;  but  it’s  a  go.” 

“We  will  tackle  it  at  dusk,”  said  the  old  detective.  “You 
have  got  your  tramp  rigging  on,  I  suppose?” 

“Sure.  I  have  two  pairs  of  trousers.  I  have  only  to  shift 
their  position.  My  tramp  reversible  coat  is  on  my  back  at 
the  present  moment.  I  am  entirely  ready  for  business.” 

"Good!  Now  let  us  get  back  to  dinner  at  the  hotel." 

The  Bradys  hung  around  Ploverville  during  the  after¬ 
noon.  but  along  toward  dusk  they  disappeared. 

Later  a  dirty  tramp  might  have  been  seen  shuffling  into 
the  glen. 

ft  wag  Young  King  Brady. 

His  rryf-f-dble  clothes  had  been  reversed. 

'Ibe  trap  to  rnt‘di  tramp  w  -  r  -acl’-  for  setting,  and  here 
•vrig  Harry  re:  to  t)r  the 
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TKAMrS*IX  THE  GLE.V. 

At  the  back  of  the  glen,  seated  on  a  rock,  like  Patience 
on  her  monument,  was  Old  King  Brady  at  the  time  Harry 
entered  the  glen. 

The  old  detective  got  in  there  a  little  ahead  of  his  part¬ 
ner  and  chose  his  position  where  he  could  watch  the  entire 
glen  without  a  chance  of  being  seen  among  the  trees. 

Harry  gave  a  peculiar  whistle  as  he  came  along. 

It  w'as  part  of  the  secret  signal  code  of  the  Bradys. 

By  means  of  signs  and  sounds  the  detectives  can  say 
many  things  to  each  other;  indeed,  they  are  able  to  hold 
quite  a  conversation  in  this  way. 

This  whistle  was  a  question. 

Interpreted  it  meant: 

“Has  anyone  been  along  here?” 

The  continuation  and  conclusion  of  this  story  can  be  found  in 
“Secret  Service”  No.  351,  which  is  for  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents,  in  money  or 
postage  stamps,  by  the  publisher.  Address 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  34  Uuion  Square,  New  York 
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229  The  Bradys  Among  the  Rockies ;  or.  Working  Away  out  West. 

230  The  Bradys  and  Judge  Lynch  :  or.  After  the  Arkansas  Terror 

231  The  Bradys  and  the  Bagg  Boys ;  or.  Hustling  In  the  Black 

Hills. 

232  The  Bradys  and  Captain  Bangs;  or.  The  Mystery  of  a  Mis 

slsslppl  Steamer. 

233  The  Bradys  in  Malden  Lane  ;  or.  Tracking  the  Diamond  Crx""!?!: 

234  The  Bradys  and  the  Wells  Fargo  Case  ;  or.  The  Mystery  of  the 

Montana  Mall. 

23,'>  The  Bradys  and  Bowery  Bill  :  or.  The  Crooks  of  r.>on  .XUey 

236  The  Bradys  at  Bushel  Bond;  or.  Smoking  Out  the  Chinoee 

Smugglers. 

237  The  Bradys  and  the  Messenger  Boy  ;  or.  The  A  D  T  Mys¬ 
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238  The  Bradys  and  the  Wire  Gang:  or.  The  Great  Rare  Track 

Swindle 

2;’.9  The  Bradys  Anurng  the  Mormons;  or.  Serrrt  Work  In  tUlt  I^ike 
City. 
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-'40  The  llradja  and  -Fancy  Frank" ;  or,  The  Velvet  Gang  of 
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In  the  World. 
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Far  West. 

252  The  Bradys  in  the  Foot-Hills;  or.  The  Blue  Band  of  Hard 

Luck  Gulch. 

253  The  Bradys  and  Brady'  the  Banker ;  or,  The  Secret  of  the 

Old  Sante  Fe  Trail. 

254  The  Bradys’  Graveyard  Clue ;  or.  Dealings  With  Doctor  Death. 

255  The  Bradys  and  "Lonely  Luke"  ;  or.  The  Hard  Gang  of  Hard¬ 

scrabble. 

256  The  Bradys  and  Tombstone  Tom ;  or,  A  Hurry  Call  from 

Arizona. 

257  The  Bradys’  Backwoods  Trail  ;  or.  Landing  the  Log  Rollers’ 

Gang. 

258  The  Bradys  and  “Joe  Jinger"  ;  or.  The  Clew  in  the  Convict 

Camp. 

259  The  Bradys  at  Madman’s  Roost ;  or,  A  Clew  from  the  Golden 
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261  The  Bradys  in  Sample  City  ;  or.  The  Gang  of  the  Silver  Seven. 

262  The  Bradys’  Mott  Street  Mystery  ;  or.  The  Case  of  Mrs.  Ching 
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263  The  Bradys’  Black  Butte  Raid  ;  or,  Trailing  the  Idaho  “Ter¬ 

ror." 

264  The  Bradys  and  Jockey  Joe ;  or.  Crooked  Work  at  the  Race 

Track. 

265  The  Bradys  at  Kicking  Horse  Canyon ;  or,  Working  for  the 
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266  The  Bradys  and  “Black  Jack”  ;  or.  Tracking  the  Negro  Crooks. 

267  The  Bradys’  Wild  West  Clew  ;  or.  Knocking  About  Nevada. 

268  The  Bradys’  Dash  to  Deadwood ;  or,  A  Mystery  of  the  Black 

Hills. 

269  The  Bradys  and  “Humpy  Hank” ;  or.  The  Silver  Gang  of 

Shasta. 

270  The  Bradys  and  Dr.  Dockery ;  or,  The  Secret  Band  of  Seven. 

271  The  Bradys’  Western  Raid ;  or.  Trailing  A  “Bad"  Man  to 

272  The  Bradys  at  Fort  Yuma  ;  or.  The  Mix-Up  With  the  “King  of 
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274  The  Bradys  and  Fakir  Fred ;  or.  The  Mystery  of  the  County 
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275  The  Bradys’  California  Call :  or.  Hot  Work  in  Hangtown. 

276  The  Bradys’  Million  Doliar  Camp  ;  or,  Rough  Times  in  Rattle¬ 
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277  The  Bradys  and  the  Black  Hounds ;  or.  The  Mystery  of  the 

Midas  Mine. 
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283  The  Bradys’  Hard  Struggle ;  or.  The  Search  for  the  Missing 
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284  The  Bradys  in  Sunflower  City  ;  or.  After  “Rad"  Man  Brown. 

285  The  Bradys  and  “Wild  Bill”  ;  or.  The  Sharp  Gang  of  Sun¬ 
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286  The  Bradys  in  the  Saddle  :  or.  Chasing  “Broncho  Bill.” 

287  The  Bradys  and  the  Mock  Millionaire  ;  or.  The  Trail  which  Led 

to  'Tuxedo. 

288  The  Bradys’  Wall  Street  Trail ;  or.  The  Matter  of  X-Y-Z. 

289  The  Bradys  and  the  Bandits’  Gold ;  or.  Secret  Work  in  the 

Southwest. 

290  The  Bradys  and  Captain  Thunderbolt;  or,  Daring  Work  in 
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2',»1  The  Bradys’  Trip  to  Chinatown  ;  or.  Trailing  an  Opium  Fiend. 

292  Ttif-  Bradys  and  Diamond  Dan;  or.  The  Mystery  of  the  John 

Street  Jewtls. 

293  The  Bradys  on  Badman”s  Island;  or,  Trapping  the  Texas  “Ter- 

294  TI^^Bradys  and  the  Hop  Hitters;  or,  Among  the  Opium  Fiends 

295  Tb-^  IP^'I  and  “I'.oston  Ben";  or.  Tracking  a  Trickster  to 

it'  La  “St  “Bad”  Man;  or,  the  Case  of  Idaho  Ike. 

If  ■  Br.d.‘  and  the  Wall  Street  "Wonder”;  or.  The  Keen 
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298  Po  d  Kansas;  or,  The  Matter  of  Marshal 

299  'Hje*  il’fid  '*  Old  Bill  Battle;  or.  After  the  Colorado  Coln- 
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802  'The  liradys  and  the  'Frisco  Fakirs ;  or,  Tlie  Boy  Who  was  Lost 

in  Chinatown. 

803  'The  Bradys  and  "Klondike  Kate”  ;  or,  'The  Hurry  Cail  from 

Dawson. 

304  The  Bradys  and  “I’ullmau  Pete"  ;  or,  'The  Mystery  of  the 

Chicago  Special. 

305  The  Bradys  and  the  Wall  Street  Prince ;  or,  'The  Boy  Who 

Broke  the  Brokers. 

306  The  Bradys  and  the  “Belie  of  Boitou"  ;  or.  The  Search  for 

the  Lost  ’Frisco  Liner. 

307  The  Bradys  and  the  Bingo  Boys ;  or,  'The  'Trail  that  Led  to 

Hangtown. 

308  The  Bradys  and  the  Broker’s  Club  ;  or.  Solving  a  Wall  Street 

Mystery. 

309  The  Bradys  and  “Bad  Buzzard”  ;  or.  The  Fight  for  the  Five 

Forks  Mine. 

310  The  Bradys  and  the  Chinese  Prince ;  or.  The  Latest  Mott 

Street  Mystery. 

311  The  Bradys  and  the  Man  from  Tombstone ;  or.  After  the 

“King  of  Arizona.” 

312  The  Bradys  and  Hop  Toy ;  or.  Working  for  the  Mayor  of 

Chinatown. 

313  The  Bradys  and  the  Copper  King ;  or.  The  Mystery  of  the 

Montague  Mine. 

314  The  Bradys  and  “Bullion  Bill”  ;  or.  The  Mystery  of  Mill  No. 

13. 

315  The  Bradys  in  Joliet ;  or.  The  Strange  Case  of  Jeweler  James. 

316  The  Bradys  and  “Roaring  Rube"  ;  or.  Rounding  up  the  “'Ter¬ 
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317  The  Bradys  and  the  Boss  of  Broad  Street ;  or.  The  Case  of  the 

“King  of  the  Curb.”  \ 

318  The  Bradys’  Desert  'Trail;  or.  Lost  on  the  Deadriian’s  Run. 

319  The  Bradys  and  the  Opium  Syndicate ;  or.  After  the  “Mar¬ 

quis”  of  Mott  Street. 

320  The  Bradys  and  “General  Jinks"  ;  or.  After  the  Card  Crooks 

of  the  "Katy  Fiyer.” 

321  The  Bradys  and  the  Man  With  the  Barrel ;  or,  M  orklng  for 

the  Prince  of  Wall  Street. 

322  The  Bradys  and  “Bedrock  Bill"  ;  or.  The  “Deadmen”  from 

Deadwood.  , 

323  The  Bradys  and  the  “King"  of  Chicago ;  or.  The  Man  Who 

Cornered  Corn.  ^ 

324  The  Bradys  and  Admiral  Brown  ;  or.  Working  for  the  United 

States  Navy.  ^  ,  ..t, 

325  The  Bradys  and  “Madame  Millions" ;  or.  The  Case  of  the 

Wall  Street  Queen.  ^ 

326  The  Bradys  and  “The  Prince  of  Pekin  ;  or.  Called  on  a  Chi- 

116S6  OIGW. 

327  The  Bradys  Facing  Death  ;  or,  'Trapped  by  a  Clever  Woman. 

328  The  Bradys’  Rio  Grande  Raid;  or.  Hot  Work  at  Badman  s 

329  The  Bradys’  Madhouse  Mystery ;  or.  The  Search  for  Madame 

Montford.  ^  ,  ,, 

330  The  Bradys  and  the  Swamp  Rats ;  or.  After  the  Georgia  Moon- 

sliinGrs 

331  The  Bradys  and  “Handsome  Hal”  ;  or.  Duping  the  Duke  of 

Dakota.  ^ 

332  The  Bradys  and  the  Mad  Financier ;  or.  Trailing  the  Terror 

of  Wall  Street.  ^  , 

333  The  Bradys  and  the  Joplin  Jays;  or.  Three  Badmen  from 

334  The  Bradys  and  Capt.  Klondike  ;  or,  The  Man  from  the  North 

Pole. 

335  The  Bradys  and  the  Wall  Street  Club  ;  or.  Three  Lost  “Lambs.” 

336  The  Brad.vs’  Lightning  Raid  ;  or.  Chased  Through  the  Hole  in 

337  The^Bradys  and  the  Hip  Sing  Ling ;  or.  After  the  Chinese  Free 
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338  The  Bradys’  Diamond  Syndicate ;  or.  The  Case  of  the  “Mar¬ 

quis”  of  Wall  Street. 

339  The  Bradys  and  the  Seven  Masks;  or.  Strange  Doings  at  thp 

340  Tb^^Bradys^and  the  President’s  Special  ;  or.  The  Plot  of  the 

^ _ 2 _ 3. 
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342  The  Bradys  and  the  Money  Makers ;  or.  After  the  Queen  of 

tliG  OuGcr/* 

343  The  Bradys  and  the  Butte  Boys ;  or.  The  Trail  of  the  Ten 

*  *  ^1^0  T*ro  I*  s 

344  The  Bradys  and  the  Wall  Street  “Widow”  ;  or.  The  Flurry  in 

345  The  Bradys’  Chinese  Mystery  ;  or.  Called  by  the  “King"  of  Mott 

346  The  Bradys  and  “Brazos  Bill”  ;  or.  Hot  Work  on  the  Texas 

347  Th^^lfradys  and  Broker  Black  ;  or.  Trapping  the  Tappers  of 

Wall  Street.  .  .  ,  ^  i 

348  The  Bradys  at  Big  Boom  City  ;  or.  Out  for  the  Oregon  Land 

ThlGVOfl. 

349  The  Bradvs  and  Corporal  Tim  ;  or.  The  Mystery  of  the  Fort. 

350  'J’he  Bradys’  Banner  Raid;  or,  'I'hc  White  Boys  of  Mhirlwind 

351  The”  Bradys  and  the  Safe  Blowers;  or.  Chasing  the  King  of 

the  Yeggnien. 

3.52  The  Bradys  at  Gold  Lake;  or.  Solving  a  Klondike  Mystery. 

353  'The  Itradys  and  “Dr.  Doo-Da-Day”  ;  or,  'I’he  Man  Who  was 

Lost  on  Mott  Street. 

354  The  Bradys’  'rombstone  “'Perror”  :  or.  After  the  Arizona  Mine 
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THE  BOY  TELEGRAPH  INSPECTORS 

OR 

Across  the  Continent  on  a  Handcar 

CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY  INCIDENTS. 

“Please  don’t  hit  me,  I  was  as  quick  as  I  could  be.  The 
man  wasn’t  there  and  the  lady  told  me  to  wait.” 

The  speaker  was  a  frail-looking  little  boy  In  the  uniform 
of  a  Western  Union  messenger,  and  such  was  his  occupa¬ 
tion. 

Little  Charlie  Hart  was  employed  at  the  central  office  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  in  Chicago. 

Just  now  the  poor  little  fellow  was  in  great  fear  and 
trouble.  A  burly-looking  young  man  of  perhaps  twenty  or 
twenty-one  years  confronted  him  in  the  lobby  of  the  spa¬ 
cious  office  of  the  great  telegraph  company,  and  his  hand 
was  uplifted  to  strike  the  little  messenger  boy  who  cowered 
before  him. 

“You  good-for-nothing  brat.  You’ve  made  me  miss  some¬ 
thing  big  by  loafing  on  the  way  instead  of  hurrying  back 
with  the  answer  to  my  message  as  I  told  you  to.  Take 
that,  confound  your  lazy  bones!”  said  the  burly  young  man 
In  a  loud,  angry  tone. 

Aa  hf*  spoke  he  dealt  the  little  messenger  boy  a  heavy 


blow  on  the  side  of  the  head  with  his  open  hand,  despite 
the  attempt  of  the  little  fellow  to  dodge  it. 

The  big,  cowardly  bully  raised  his  foot  as  if  he  meant 
to  kick  the  little  boy,  who  had  fallen  upon  the  floor  under 
his  heavy  blow. 

But  just  then,  very  fortunately  for  little  Charlie,  the 
swing-door  leading  to  the  office  where  scores  of  “tickers" 
were  clicking  opened,  and  Frank  Lane,  a  young  telegrapher, 
a  couple  of  years  younger  than  the  big  fellow  who  had 
struck  the  little  messenger  boy,  came  out.  From  his  desk 
in  the  office,  which  was  opposite  the  vestibule  door,  Frank 
had  witnessed  the  assault  upon  little  Charlie, 

Now,  Frank  Lane  w’as  a  manly  boy  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  and  well-built  and  muscular  for  his  years.  He  was 
dark  and  handsome,  quick  tempered,  and  rather  Impulsive 
and  rash  sometimes  perhaps,  but  his  heart  was  always  in 
“the  right  place.” 

“Stop,  Chris  Black!  You  must  not  kick  that  little  boy!” 
crjed  Frank,  seizing  the  bully  by  the  coat  collar  and  swing¬ 
ing  him  away  from  the  prostrate  urchin. 

"Who  says  I  mustn’t?  I’ll  punch  your  head.  Frank 
Lane,  if  you  meddle  with  me!"  sni<l  Black,  breaking 
Frank’s  hold  upon  his  collar,  and  putting  up  his  clenched 
fists  threateningly. 

“You  are  a  coward.  Black,  to  hit  a  little  fellow  Mk« 
Charlie,  who  can’t  take  his  own  part.  The  little  fellow  h.aa 
carried  telegrams  for  me  for  n  year,  and  I  know  he  always 
does  his  best."  replied  Frank  l.nue. 
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“Did  you  call  me  a  coward,  Frank  Lane?”  blustered  the 
bully. 

“I  did,"  responded  Frank. 

“I’ll  fix  you  I  Confound  you,  you  dude.  I’ll  spoil  your 
good  clothes  for  you  and  give  you  a  good  thrashing!”  re¬ 
torted  Black,  hotly. 

He  was  employed  as  a  ‘‘boss  lineman”  on  the  Western 
Union  line  running  out  of  Chicago  westward,  and  his  duties 
rendered  it  frequently  necessary  for  him  to  take  a  hand 
at  rough  work  and  wear  mechanics’  clothes.  He  had  as¬ 
pired  to  become  an  operator,  and  although  there  had  been 
no  lack  of  opportunity.  Black  w’as  too  lazy  and  shiftless  to 
properly  apply  himself.  Then,  too,  he  had  been  a  truant 
during  his  school  days,  and  his  education  rendered  him 
incompetent,  so  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  the  boss  of  his 
“section”  discharged  and  himself  appointed  to  the  position. 

Black  had  always  been  jealous  of  Frank,  and  though  the 
young  operator  was  not  a  bit  of  a  dude,  it  galled  Black  to 
see  him  neatly  dressed. 

As  he  uttered  his  threat,  he  made  a  rush  at  Frank,  whose 
quick  temper  was  now  aroused,  and  aimed  a  blow  at  his 
head. 

Frank  dodged  the  blow,  and  struck  the  belligerent  bully 
a  blow  in  the  face.  It  was  a  clean  knockdown,  and  Chris 
Black  went  sprawling  upon  the  floor. 

He  picked  himself  up,  giving  vent  to  his  anger  in  lan- 
g\iage  which  no  gentleman  would  use  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  and  slunk  away  toward  the  street,  for,  like  all  his 
class,  he  was  a  coward  at  heart,  and  one  good  blow  had 
completely  taken  the  fight  out  of  him. 

Frank  had  raised  little  Charlie  up,  and  he  was  ready  to 
further  defend  himself;  but  Black  went  out  into  the  street, 
only  pausing  long  enough  to  say,  fiercely: 

“I’ll  get  even  with  you  yet,  Frank  Lane.  You’ll  pay  for 
that  blow,  mark  what  I  tell  you,  confound  you!  ” 

“I’m  not  afraid  of  you,”  retorted  Frank.  And  then  he 
asked  Charlie  about  the  cause  of  the  trouble  between  him 
and  Black. 

The  little  boy  explained  that  he  had  been  sent  by  Black 
to  carry  a  dispatch  to  a  house  in  a  very  disreputable  part 
of  the  city,  and  that  he  had  been  told  to  wait  for  an  an¬ 
swer.  The  man  to  whom  the  dispatch  was  addressed  not 
being  in,  he  had  been  advised  to  wait  for  him,  and  he  had 
done  so.  But  the  man  did  not  come  in  a  reasonable  time, 
and  so  Charlie  came  back  without  an  answer. 

“I  wonder  who  Black  can  know  down  on  the  ‘levee.’  He 
has  some  evil  associates.  I’m  thinking,”  said  Frank,  and 
then  as  little  Charlie  hurried  into  the  office  after  thanking 
him  for  taking  his  part,  a  fine-looking  young  fellow,  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  entered  from  the  street. 

“Hello,  Frank!”  cried  the  new  arrival,  cordially,  “you 
are  not  going  out  to  lunch  yet,  are  you?” 

“No,  Henry.  I’ve  just  been  having  a  little  trouble  with 
Chris  Black,  and  I  had  to  knock  him  down.” 

"Why,  how  was  that?  Chris  Black  is  a  bad  fellow,  and 
hell  try  to  do  you  an  injury  if  you  have  made  him  an 
enemy.” 

“I  can’t  help  it.  I  wasn’t  going  to  stand  by  and  see  him 
abuse  little  Charlie  Hart.” 

“Tell  me  all  alX)ot  it,  Frank.” 

Frank  related  the  incident  which  had  just  transpired. 

•Well,  you  must  look  out  for  Black  after  this.  I  used 
to  work  with  him,  and  I  know  he  has  an  evil  nature,  and 
his  assodate*  are  certainly  the  very  worst.  Why,  only  last 
night  I  saw  him  wnverslng  confidentially  with  a  fellow 
who  look'-d  like  a  regular  scoundrel,  and  when  Black  saw 
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me  he  seemed  really  frightened.  I  think  he  was  up  to 
something  wrong,”  said  Henry. 

He  was  a  lineman  employed  by  the  Western  Union  in 
the  city,  though  he  hhd  formerly  been  on  Chris  Black’s 
section.  Henry  Vance  and  Frank  were  old  acquaintances 
and  firm  friends.  They  had  been  schoolboys  together,  and 
their  attachment  was  such  as  might  exist  between  two 
brothers. 

But  they  were  not  in  the  least  alike  in  many  respects. 
Henry  was  cautious,  cool  and  thoughtful,  not  easily  excited, 
but,  like  persons  of  similar  character,  thoroughly  in  earnest 
when  once  aroused. 

In  looks,  too,  Henry  Vance  differed  materially  from 
Frank.  The  former  was  blonde,  with  bright  blue  eyes  and 
light,  curly  hair;  and  while  Frank  was  rather  slight, 
Henry  was  really  massive,  and  just  as  stroiig  and  muscular 
as  he  looked.  His  out-of-door  occupation  had  given  him 
perfect  health,  and  he  was  as  fine  a  specimen  of  young 
manhood  as  one  could  wish  to  see. 

But  Frank  and  Henry  were  orphans.  The  former  had 
two  young  sisters,  who  kept  house  for  him  in  an  humble 
way,  and  it  made  the  young  operator  more  manly  to  think 
that  upon  himself  devolved  the  duty  of  providing  for  his 
dear  little  sisters. 

Henry  was  an  only  child,  and  he  resided  in  the  city  with 
an  aged  aunt,  who  was  in  very  humble  circumstances,  and 
who  loved  her  nephew  as  well  as  though  he  had  been  her 
own  son. 

While  the  two  boys  continued  to  converse  for  some  mo¬ 
ments  the  office  manager,  Mr.  Brooks,  and  Mr.  Calvin,  the 
Western  superintendent  of  the  company,  entered  the  lobby 
from  the  street,  and  the  young  men  then  passed  ii^o  the 
office. 

The  superintendent  and  the  manager  paused  in  the  lobby, 
and  the  latter  said: 

“There  go  two  lads  who  are  real  jewels  for  us.  They  are 
the  most  honest  and  trustworthy  young  men  in  our  serv¬ 
ice.  ” 

‘‘Ah,  Vance  and  Lane.  You  have  mentioned  them  to  me 
before.  And  now  that  you  recall  them  to  my  mind  I’ve  an 
idea  that  they  may  be  of  service  to  us  in  our^  present  di¬ 
lemma.  But  are  they  courageous  as  well  as  trusty?”  re¬ 
plied  the  other. 

“Oh,  yes.” 

“Well,  we  will  go  into  your  private  office  and  I’ll  tell 
you  what  I  have  in  mind.” 

The  two  officials  passed  into  the  great  main  office,  and 
thence  to  the  manager’s  private  room  in  the  rear  of  the 
telegraph  apartment. 

There  they  remained  in  conversation  for  some  time. 

“It  is  quite  evident  at  last  that  we  must  resort  to  some 
new  means  to  ferret  out  the  scamps'  who  have  for  some 
time  past  been  tampering  with  our  lines  beyond  the  city,” 
said  the  superintendent,  when  he  and  the  manager  were 
closeted  in  the  private  office  alone. 

“Yes,”  assented  Mr,  Brooks,  “The  rascals  have  been 
tapping  the  lines  eastward,  and  they  have  thus  stolen  val¬ 
uable  news  relating  to  stocks  and  other  private  informa¬ 
tion  which  it  was  most  important  should  only  be  receiverl 
by  the  proper  parties.” 

“And  business  men  and  brokers  are  loud  in  their  com¬ 
plaints.  Positively  our  lino  is  being  brought  into  disrepute 
among  our  best  customers  by  the  unknown  telegraph 
thieves.” 

“True,  and  the  officers  wo  have  employed  on  the  case 
huvo  utterly  failed  to  discover  the  culprits.” 
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"Yea,”  replied  Superintendent  Calvin,  “and  that  brings 
me  to  the  idea  that  occurred  to  me  in  the  lobby.  What  do 
you  think  of  a  plan  to  send  out  a  couple  of  tried  and  trust¬ 
worthy  men  now  in  our  employ,  to  find  out  the  rascals  who 
have  baffled  the  regular  officers?” 

"Excellent!  And  you  could  not  select  two  better  persons 
Tor  the  task  than  the  two  lads  we  saw  as  we  came  in — 
Frank  Lane  and  Henry  Vance,”  replied  Mr.  Brooks,  earn¬ 
estly. 

"That  was  exa(?tly  my  idea.  But  I  see  now  that  I  must 
see  you  again  about  this  matter,  for  I’ve  an  engagement  at 
the  Palmer  House  at  twelve,”  answered  Mr.  Calvin,  and 
then  after  a  further  remark  or  two  he  left  the  office. 

That  same  evening  after  working  hours,  Henry  Vance, 
who  was  passionately  fond  of  rowing  and  all  sorts  of  ath¬ 
letic  sports,  went  out  on  the  lake  for  a  row  alone  in  a  small 
‘two-oared  boat. 

Henry  w’as  out  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  shore  when 
a  sudden  gale  came  up  on  the  treacherous  waters,  and  the 
waves  began  to  roll  high  and  dangerous.  He  was  such  an 
expert  oarsman  that  he  had  little  fear  for  his  own  safety, 
but  he  pulled  shoreward  all  the  same. 

Suddenly  he  heard  a  cry  of  distress,  and,  turning  in  the 
direction  whence  it  emanated,  he  saw  an  overturned  boat, 
and  an  old  gentleman  and  a  young  girl  struggling  in  the 
water  beside  it. 


CHAPTER  II. 

FRANK  AND  HENRY  ASSIGNED  TO  DANGEROUS  DUTY. 

Youpg  Vance  was  a  splendid  swimmer  as  well  as  oars¬ 
man,  and  as  soon  as  he  witnessed  the  perilous  situation  of 
the  old  gentleman  and  the  young  girl,  whose  boat  had  been 
overturned  in  the  gale,  he  resolved  to  attempt  their  rescue. 

Skilfully  turning  his  boat,  though  the  waves  dashed  over 
its  side  as  it  was  carried  into  a  dangerous  swell,  Henry 
pulled  lustily  toward  the  two,  who  were  struggling  for  life 
among  the  great  waves. 

And  as  he  rowed  he  shouted  to  the  imperiled  couple,  say¬ 
ing: 

“Keep  up!  Help  is  coming!” 

The  voice  of  the  youth  reached  the  hearing  of  the  old 
gentleman  and  his  girlish  companion,  and  gave  them  new 
courage  just  as  they  were  ready  to  despair.  But  their 
strength  was  almost  exhausted,  and  the  young  girl  cried 
in  accents  of  mortal  terror: 

“Hasten!  Hasten!  We  cannot  keep  up  much  longer!” 

The  chivalrous  youth  needed  not  this  earnest  entreaty 
to  cause  him  to  put  forth  every  effort  to  reach  them,  and 
his  boat.  Impelled  by  his  powerful  strokes,  fairly  shot 
through  the  buffeting  waves. 

In  a  moment  or  so,  though  the  brief  time  seemed  an  age 
to  those  who  were  struggling  to  keep  their  heads  above 
water,  Henry  came  near  them. 

Then  thrusting  out  one  oar  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  young  girl  grasp  it  and  he  drew  her  safely  Into 
the  l>oat. 

Henry  had  a  narrow  escape  from  overturning  his  own 
boat  as  he  accomplished  this,  and  a  great  wave  carried  the 
old  gentleman  further  away. 

“Help,  help!  I  am  sinking!”  shrieked  the  old  man,  and 
upon  th»  Instant  he  vanished  In  the  waves.  Henry  knew 
that  not  a  moment  must  be  lost,  and  he  threw  off  his  coat, 
--ylng: 


“I  must  swim  for  him,  quick!  Take  the  oars  and  keep 
the  boat  from  overturning.  But  can  you  row?" 

“Yes,”  replied  the  young  girl.  “Do  not  mind  me,  save 
my  uncle.” 

She  took  the  oars  as  she  spoke,  and  without  an  Instant’s 
hesitation  Henry  leaped  into  the  lake  and  struck  out  for 
the  drowning  man  w'hose  head  now  appeared  above  the 
surface  again.  Henry  grasped  him  by  the  arm  with  a  firm 
hold  just  as  he  was  going  down  for  the  second  time,  and 
sustained  him  while  he  struck  out  for  the  boat.  The  girl 
had  succeeded  in  keeping  it  right  side  up,  and  after  a 
severe  struggle,  Henry  reached  it,  and  the  old  gentleman 
was  assisted  into  it.  Henry  followed  him,  and  after  -a 
strong  pull,  thanks  to  the  young  man’s  strength  and  skill, 
they  reached  the  shore  in  safety. 

The  continuation  and  conclusion  of  this  story  can  be  found  in 
“Pluck  and  Luck”  No.  383,  which  is  for  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents.  In  money 
or  postage  S'tamps,  by  the  publisher.  Address 
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Trail.  By  An  Old  Scout. 

341  Driven  to  Sea  ;  or,  The  Sailor’s  Secret.  A  Story  of  the  Alge¬ 

rine  Corsairs.  By  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

342  Twenty  Boy  Spies ;  or,  The  Secret  Band  of  Dismal  Hollow.  A 

Story  of  the  American  Revolution.  By  Geu’l.  Jas.  A.  Gor¬ 
don.  '• 

343  Dashing  Hal,  the  Hero  of  the  Ring.  A  Story  of  the  Circus. 

By  Berton  Bertrew. 

344  The  Haunted  Hut ;  or,  The  Ghosts  of  Rocky  Gulch.  By  Ailyn 

Draper. 

345  Dick  Dashaway’s  School  Days ;  or.  The  Boy  Rebels  of  Kingan 

College.  By  Howard  Austin. 

346  Jack  Lever,  the  Young  Engineer  of  “Old  Forty”  ;  or,  On  Time 

with  the  Night  Express.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt; 

347  Out  With  Peary ;  or.  In  Search  of  the  North  Pole.  By  Ber¬ 

ton  Bertrew. 

348  The  Boy  Prairie  Courier ;  or.  General  Custer’s  Y’oungest  Aide. 

A  True  Story  of  the  Battle  at  Little  Big  Horn.  By  An  Old 
Scout. 

349  Led  Astray  in  New  Y’ork  ;  or,  A  Country  Boy’s  Career  in  a 

Great  City.  A  True  Temperance  Story.  By  Jno.  B.  Dowd. 

350  Sharpshooter  Sam,  the  Yankee  Boy  Spy ;  or,  Winning  His 

Shoulder  Straps.  Gen’l.  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

351  Tom  Train,  the  Boy  Engineer  of  the  Fast  Express ;  or.  Al¬ 

ways  at  Ills  Post.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

352  We  Three ;  or,  The  White  Boy  Slaves  of  the  Soudan.  By 

Allan  Arnold. 

353  Jack  Izzard,  the  Y’ankee  Middy.  A  Story  of  the  War  With 

Tripoli.  By  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

354  The  Senator’s  Boy ;  or,  The  Early  Struggles  of  a  Great 

Statesman.  By  H.  K.  Shackleford. 

355  Kit  Carson  on  a  Mysterious  Trail ;  or,  Branded  a  Renegade. 

By  An  Old  Scout. 

356  The  Lively  Eight  Social  Club ;  or.  From  Cider  to  Rum.  A 

True  Temperance  Story.  By  Jno.  B.  Dowd. 

357  The  Dandy  of  the  School ;  or,  The  Boys  of  Bay  Cliff.  By 

Howard  Austin. 

358  Out  in  the  Streets ;  A  Story  of  High  and  Low  Life  In  New 

York.  By  N.  S.  Wood  (The  Young  American  Actor). 

359  Captain  Ray ;  The  Young  Leader  of  the  Forlorn  Hope.  A 

True  Story  of  the  Mexican  War.  By  Gen’l.  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

360  “3”  ;  or.  The  Ten  Treasure  Houses  of  the  Tartar  King.  By 

Richard  R.  Montgomery. 

361  Railroad  Rob ;  or.  The  Train  Wreckers  of  the  West.  By  Jas. 

C.  Merritt. 

362  A  Millionaire  at  18  ;  or.  The  American  Boy  Croesus.  By  H. 

K.  Shackleford. 

363  The  Seven  White  Bears ;  or.  The  Band  of  Pate.  A  Story  of 

Russia.  By  Richard  R.  Montgomery. 

364  Shamus  O’Brien ;  or.  The  Bold  Boy  of  Glingall.  By  Ailyn 

Draper. 

365  The  Skeleton  Scout ;  or.  The  Dread  Rider  of  the  Plains.  By 

An  Old  Scout. 

366  “Merry  Matt”  or.  The  Will-o’-the-Wisp  of  Wine.  A  True 

Tempei-ance  Story.  By  H.  K.  Shackleford. 

367  The  Boy  With  the  Steel  Mask;  or,  A  Face  That  Was  Never 

Seen.  By  Allan  Arnold. 

368  Clear-the-Track  Tom  ;  or,  The  Youngest  Engineer  on  the  Road. 

Rv  Jfls  C. 

369  Gallant  Jack  Barry,  The  Y’oung  Father  of  the  American  Navy. 

By  C^apt.  Thos  H.  Wilson. 

370  Laughing  Luke.  The  Yankee  Spy  of  the  Revolution.  By  Gen’l 

Jas.  A.  Gordon.  _  — 

371  From  Gutter  to  Governor ;  or.  The  Luck  of  a  Waif.  By  H.  K. 


Shackleford.  .  ,  rr,,  ^ 

172  Davy  Crockett,  Jr. :  or.  “Be  Sure  You’re  Right,  Then  Go 

Ahead.”  By  An  Old  Scout. 

173  The  Young  Diamond  Hunters ;  or.  Two  Runaway  Boys  in  Trea¬ 

sure  Land.  A  Story  of  the  South  African  Mines.  By  Allan 

174  Th'e'^Phantom  Brig;  or,  The  Chase  of  the  Flying  Clipper.  By 

Capt.  Thos.  II.  Wilson. 

175  Special  Bob;  or,  The  Pride  of  the  Road.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

176  Three  Chums;  or,  The  Bosses  of  the  School.  By  Ailyn  Draper. 

1'77  The  Drummer  Boy's  Secret ;  or,  Oath-Bound  on  the  Battle¬ 
field.  By  Gen’l  Jas.  A.  Gordon.  . 

178  Jack  Bradford ;  or,  The  Struggles  of  a  Working  Boy.  By 

Howard  Austin.  ^  j.  a  ^  r,  a 

179  The  Unknown  Renegade ;  or.  The  Three  Great  Scouts.  By  An 

Old  Scout. 


'0/\  QA 
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Berton  Retrew.  ,  ,  «  i.  Am, 

381  Running  Rob ;  or,  Mad  Anthony’s  Rollicking  Scout.  A  Tale 

of  The  American  Revolution.  By  Gen’l  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

382  Down  the  Shaft ;  or.  The  Hidden  Fortune  of  a  Boy  Miner.  By 


Howard  Austin.  x,  ^  a..  ^ 

383  The  Boy  Telegraph  Inspectors;  or,  Across  the  Continent  on  a 

Hand’  Car.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt.  .  ,  ,, 

384  Nazoma;  or.  Lost  Among  the  Head-Hunters.  By  Richard  R. 


385  From  Newsbov  to  President;  or,  Fighting  for  Fame  and  For¬ 

tune.  Bv  H.  K.  Shackleford. 

386  Jack  Harold,  The  Cabin  Boy.  or.  Ten  Y’ears  on  an  Unlucky 

Ship.  Bv  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

387  Gold  Gulch  ;  or,  Tandy  Ellis's  Last  Trail.  By  An  Old  Scoiit. 


■NOTICKl— The  following  numbers  are  out  of  print;  1  to  4, 
8,  10,  12,  12,  17,  22,  2r,,  29,  30,  31,  3f>,  39,  49,  54.  57,  59.  75,  84,  115, 
25,  153,  and  181.  All  other  numbers  of  “Pluck  and  Luck”  are  for  sala 
y  all  newsdealers  at  5  rents  a  copy.  Or.  will  be  aent  to  any  address, 
ostago  free,  by  the  publisher,  at  5  eenls  a  eopy,  six  for  25  cents,  or 
2  .50  niT  vear.  In  money  or  postage  stamps.  Address. 
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“HAPPY  DAYS” 

Tlie  Largest  and  Best  Wecklj'  Story  Paper  Published 

ISSUED  FRIDAYS  PRICE  5  CENTS 

Tills  Paper  contains  long,  interest¬ 
ing  Aerials,  Poems,  Jokes,  Comic 
Stories,  Interesting  Items,  An¬ 
swers  to  (Correspondents,  and  is 
splendidly  illustrated.  Every  bright 
feature  in  up-to-date  journalism  is 
published  in  its  columns,  and  the 
reading  matter  is  the  very  best 
that  monev  can  buv. 
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A  NEW  STORY  IS  ISSUED  EVERY  WEEK 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  for 
A  FR.EE  SAMPLE  COPY 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York 


OUR  TEN  CENT  HANDBOOKS 

The  most  useful,  instructive  and  amusing  books  published 

64  PAGES.  PRICE  lOc.  COLORED  COVERS 
EVERY  NUMBER  COMPLETE 
These  valuable  books  contain  information 
on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  They  are  of 
a  handy  size,  low-priced,  and  are  absolutely 
correct  in  their  treatment  of  the. subjects 
discussed. 

See  the  inside  Cover  Pages  of  This  Catalope 

They  contain  a  brief  description  of  these 
books.  NO  HOME  SHOULD  BE  WITH¬ 
OUT  SOME  OF  THEM.  For  sale  bv  all 
newsdealers,  at  10  cents  a  copy,  or  will  be 
sent  to  any  address,  postage  free,  at  10  cents 
a  copy,  by 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York 


Please  Take  Special  Notice 

Frank  Tousey^’s  Publications  can  be  procured  from  any  newsdealer.  If  3"oii  want  anj"  particular 
number,  and  you  cannot  buy  it  from  your  newsdealer,  you  can  get  it  from  us  by  filling  out  the  Order 
Blank  printed  below  and  mailing  it  to  us,  with  price  enclosed  for  the  copies  you  want.  We  aCCept  Postage 

Stamps  the  same  as  Money. 


FKANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York . 

Dear  Sir — Enclosed  find . cents  for  which  please  send  me: 

. . .  .copies  of  WOPK  AND  WIN,  Nos . 

....  “  FAME  AND  FOPTUNE  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

....  “  FRANK  MANLEY’S  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

....  “  “  WILD  WEST  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

....  “  “  THE  LIBERTY  BOYS  OF  ’76,  Nos . 

....  “  “  PLUCK  AND  LUCK,  Nos . 

....  «  “  SECRET  SERVICE,  Nos . . 

“  YOTJNC,  ATHLETE'S  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

“  TEN-CENT  HANDBOOKS,  Nos . 

NAME  . 

STREET  and  No . 

town  .  STATE 


the  stage 

BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 
BUUK. — t/ont»inin«  a  great  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 

^Dd  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without 
this  wonderful  little  book. 

^  the  ROYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER.— 

wontaining  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches.  Negro,  Dutch 
tna  insD.  Also  end  mens  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse¬ 
ment  and  amateur  shows. 

YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 
JUKt.  oOOK.^ — i>omethiug  new  and  very  instructive.  Everv 
^y  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or- 
taniiing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

LDOON  S  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
-roke  ^ks  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
^ntains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
‘he  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
.obtain  a  copy  immediately. 

No.  79.  HOM  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR. — Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
stage  ;  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter, 
Scenic  Artist  and  Propertj'  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 

No  SO.  GUS  M  ILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK. — Containing  the  lat- 
ttt  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
tver  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages ;  handsome 
tolored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  now  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  CARDEN.— Containing 
7ull  instructions  for  constructing  a  Window  garden  either  in  town 
ar  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
Sowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub- 
Uhed. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
an  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
Ssh,  game,  and  oysters ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 
^ooks. 

No.  37,  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
jverybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
!Pracketi,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de- 
icription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS. — Containing  a 
'arge  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
'ogether  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
■;his  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi- 
-rudes  every  night  with  his  w’onderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
trt,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
{r^atest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
fery  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
if  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
tor  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
nonev  than  anv  book  published. 

No'  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES.— A  complete  and  useful  little 
look,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
iackgammon.  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No.  .36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
he  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
tnd  wittv  «ayings. 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  becowO 
speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  fron< 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  moo* 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBA'PE.— Giving  rules  for  conducting  do 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  tha  baoj 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 

SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLHtT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  Qirtation  asPO 
fully  expluiued  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods 
handkerchief,  fan.  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  cob* 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  ta 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happj' 
without  one. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instru®' 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  partise,, 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  olf  in  all  popular  square 
dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  lov«^ 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette' 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  ge*' 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  IlOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  th*) 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  w^ell  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  th? 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how'  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  thi) 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  an6 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  boo^i 
and  be  convinced  how'  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Handsomely  illustrated  an4l 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  thcj 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOCS.  POULTRY,  PlCEONS  ANjQ) 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illu® 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw'. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hints: 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birde. 
.yso  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harringtofi 

No.  ■  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mountinx« 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com^ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping^ 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets;  also  giving  fuT. 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eigh? 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  14^ 
striictive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry ;  also  €S- 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di* 
rections  for  making  firew'orks,  colored  fireSf  and  gas  balloons.  Thid 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No,  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  complete  hand-book 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-CT«*m,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

.No.  84.  IIUW  TO  i'.ECOME  AN  AUTHOR. — Containing  fuli 
information  regariling  choice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  thf) 
manner  of  preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also  oontaiuinf 
valuable  information  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  general  com* 
position  of  manuscript,  essential  to  a  successful  author.  By  Prinoii 
Hiland. 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  wo®« 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  tkO 
treatment  of  ordinary  disea.ses  and  ailments  common  to  ever^i 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  cow- 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arrangiMl 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Bra*p, 


look,  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib-  the  world-known  detective.  In  whi(^  he  lays  down  some  vain*. W 


)Sge.  Casino,  Fortv-Five,  Rounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
^.action  Pitch.  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PT’ZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun- 
Ired  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  wdth  key  to  same.  A 
complete  bcK)k.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

No.  13.  now  TO  DO  IT ;  OR.  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE —It 
4  a  great  life  ser-ret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
<.,1  TTiere’s  hajipiness  in  it.  ,  ,  . 

Vo  .3.3.  H<'>W  T<'>  P.EHAVI'. — Containing  the  niles  and  etiquette 
g^/od  iionety  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap- 
i^^rg  to  gr>^id  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 
lb >  drawing-room. 

DECLAMATION. 

27  now  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 

^ymtsining  the  jK»Pular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 

i  »  xt  Freoch  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 


wtfc  oianr  standard  readings 

PRICE  10  CENTS  EACH, 

ArfdrettH  FRANK  TOUSEY,  PubliMlicr,  34  Union  Sqaare.  New  Kora. 


and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventus^G 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  lit* 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  othe'; 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  Wc 
Abnev. 

No;  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITAfli  * 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  ndmittan«H 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Pocti 
Guard,  Police  Regulations.  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  shotsliil 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  autl,*6 
of  “How  to  Beeome  a  Naval  Cadet.’’ 

No.  6.3.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  vr- 
struetions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Navrvi 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  Instruction,  descriptlaifl 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  hwx 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  Stataa  Navy.  OaaCt 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “Uow  U  BOCOM  B 
West  Point  Military  Cadet," 

OR  3  FOR  25  CENTS. 


WILD  WEST  WEEKLY 

A  (Dagazine  Containing  Stories,  Sketches,  ete.,  of  (tlestern  Life. 

BY  J^IST  OXjB  SOOXJT. 


32  PAGES.  PRICE  5  CENTS.  32  PAGES 

EACH  NUMBER  IN  A  HANDSOME  COLORED  COVER. 


All  of  these  exciting  stories  are  founded  on  facts, 
acquainted.  His  daring  deeds  and  thrilling  adventures 
most  dashing  stories  ever  published. 

Head  the  following  numbers  of  this  most  interesting 

LATEST  ISSUES  : 

8G  Young  Wild  West  s  UiuksUin  Urigade :  or.  Helping  the  Cavalry¬ 
men. 

87  Young  Wild  West  at  Magic  Mark;  or,  Showing  Them  how  to  Run 

the  Camp. 

88  Young  Wild  West’s  Duel  With  Death  :  or.  Arietta  to  the  Rescue. 

80  Young  Wild  West's  Cowboy  Hand ;  or,  The  Tune  they  Clayed  in 

Deadwood. 

90  Young  Wild  West’s  Indian  Scout  ;  or.  Arietta  and  the  I’awnee 

Maiden. 

91  Young  Wild  West  and  the  “Salted"  Mine  :  or,  The  Double  Game  for 

a  Million. 

92  Young  Wild  West’s  Overland  Route  :  or.  The  Masked  Hand  of  Death 

Pass 

9.3  Young  Wild  West’s  Iron  Grip:  or.  Settling  the  Cowboy  Feud. 

94  Young  Wild  West’s  Last  Chance  ;  or.  Arietta’s  Narrow  Escape. 

95  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Gold  Grabbers ;  or.  The  Fight  for  the 

Widow’s  Claim. 

9G  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Hranded  Hand;  or.  The  Scourge  of 
Skeleton  Skit. 

97  Young  Wild  West’s  Double  Danger:  or.  The  Sign  of  the  Secret 

Seven. 

98  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Renegade  Rustlers :  or.  Saved  by  the 

Sorrel  Stallion. 

99  Young  Wild  West’s  Fandango:  or.  Arietta  Among  the  Mexicans. 

100  Young  Wild  West  and  the  I>ouble  Deuce  :  or.  The  Domino  Gang  of 

Denver. 

101  Young  Wild  West  on  the  Prairie:  or.  The  Trail  that  had  no 

End. 

102  Young  Wild  West  and  “Missouri  Mike”  :  or.  The  Worst  Man  in 

Wyoming. 

103  Young  Wild  West  at  the  Golden  Gate :  or,  A  Husiness  Trip  to 

’Frisco. 

104  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Redskin  Raiders:  or.  Arietta’s  Leap 

for  I.lfe. 

105  Young  Wild  West's  Cowboy  Circus:  or.  Fun  at  the  Mining  Camps. 
lOG  Young  Wild  West  at  Pike’s  Peak;  or.  Ariettas  Strange  Disap¬ 
pearance. 

107  Young  Wild  West’s  Six  Shots,  and  the  Change  They  Made  at 

Dead  Man’s  Mark. 

108  Young  Wild  West  at  the  I.ittle  Rig  Horn  :  or,  The  l.ast  Stand  of 

the  Cavalry. 

109  Y’oung  Wild  West’s  Hig  Hluflf ;  or.  Playing  a  I.one  Hand. 

110  Young  Wild  West  at  Bowie  Bend :  or.  The  Han  of  the  Bandit 

Band. 

111  Young  Wild  West’s  Ton  of  Gold:  or,  The  Accident  to  Arietta. 

112  Young  Wild  West’s  Green  Corn  Dance;  or,  A  I.ivelv  Time  with 

the  Pawnees. 

113  Y’oung  Wild  West  and  the  Cowboy  King;  or.  Taming  a  Texas 

Terror, 


Young  Wild  West  is  a  hero  with  whom  the  author  was 
have  never  been  surpassed.  They  form  the  base  of  the 


magazine  and  be  convinced: 

O 

714  Young  Wild  West’s  Pocket  of  Gold;  or.  Arietta’s  Great  Discovery 

115  Young  Wild  West  and  "Shawnee  Sam"  ;  or.  The  Half-Breed’s 

Treachery. 

116  Young  Wild  West’s  Covered  Trail :  or.  Arietta  and  the  Avalanche. 

117  Youug  Wild  West  and  the  Diamond  Dagger;  or.  The  Mexican 

Girl’s  Revenge. 

118  Young  Wild  West  at  Silver  Shine  ;  or,  A  Town  Run  by  “Tender- 

feet." 

119  Young  Wild  West  Surrounded  by  Sioux;  or.  Arietta  and  the 

Aeronaut. 

120  Young  W’ild  West  and  the  “Puzzle  of  the  Camp"  ;  or.  The  Girl 

Who  Owned  the  Gulch. 

121  Y'oung  Wild  West  and  the  Mustangers  :  or,  The  Boss  of  the  Bron¬ 

cho  Busters. 

122  Y'oung  Wild  West  after  the  Apaches :  or.  Arietta’s  Arizona  Adven¬ 

ture. 

123  Y’oung  Wild  West  Routing  the  Robbers ;  or.  Saving  Two  Million 

Dollars. 

124  Y'oung  Wild  West  at  Rattlesnake  Run;  or.  Arietta’s  Deal  with 

Death. 

125  Y'oung  Wild  West’s  Winning  Streak ;  or,  A  Straight  Trail  to 
Tombstone. 

12G  Y'oung  Wild  West’s  Lightning  Lariat;  or.  Arietta  and  the  Road 
Agents. 

127  Y’oung  Wild  West’s  Red-Hot  Ride:  or.  Pursued  by  Comanches. 

128  Y'oung  Wild  West  and  the  Blazed  Trail:  or.  Arietta  as  a  SrouL 

129  Y'oung  Wild  West’s  Four  of  a  Kind  :  or.  A  Curious  Coml^ahio|L 

130  Y'oung  Wild  We.st  Caught  by  the  Crooks;  or.  Arietta  on  natffi 

131  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Ten  Terrors ;  or.  The  Doom  of  Dashing 

Dan. 

1.32  Y'oung  Wild  West’s  Barrel  of  “Dust”:  or.  Arietta’s  Chance  .Shot. 

133  Y’oung  Wild  West’s  Triple  Claim;  or.  Simple  Sam.  the  “Sun¬ 

downer." 

134  Y'oung  Wild  West’s  Curious  Compact ;  or.  Arietta  as  an  Aveng<»r. 

135  Y'oung  Wild  West’s  Wampum  Belt  :  or.  Under  the  Ban  of  the  Utes. 

13G  Y’oung  Wild  West  and  the  Rio  Grande  Rustlers:  or.  The  Branding 

at  Huckhorn  Ranch. 

137  Y'oung  Wild  VV'est  and  the  Line  liCague;  or.  Arietta  Among  the  Smug 

glers. 

138  Y'oung  Wild  West’s  Silver  Spurs;  or.  Fun  at  Fairplay  Fair. 

139  Y'oung  Wild  VV’est  among  the  Hlackfeel;  or.  Arietta  as  a  Sorceres-s. 

140  Y'oung  Wild  VV'est  on  the  Y'ellowstone;  or,  The  Secret  of  the  Hidden 

Cave. 
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of  our  Libraries  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Cut  out  and  fill 
in  the  following  Order  Blank  and  send  it  to  ns  with  the  price  of  the  books  von  want  and  we  will  send  them  to  you  by  re¬ 
turn  mail.  P()STA(;E  STAMPS  TAKKN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY. 
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....copies  of  WORK  AND  WIN.  Nos . 

_  “  “  WILD  WEST  WEEKLY.  Nos . 

_  «  “  THE  LIBERTY  BOYS  OF  ’70,  Nos . 

_  «  “  PLTTK  AND  LTTK.  Nos . 

. “  SECRET  SERVICE.  No.8 . 
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